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Agriculture produces a patriot in thé truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyra nd. 














REMARKS, UPON THE FOOT OF THE 
HORSE. 

No part of the body is subject to so many alter- 
ations as tbe foot; its diseases are numerous and 
various, and they may be brought on, either by con- 
tinual walking upon dry, hard, flinty and rugged 
ground — either by shock, or contact of exterior 
bodies, or even by the feet—or by the nature of 
even its constituent parts, or by the alteration or 
deviation of some of the bones or superior joints, 
or by the shoeing. 

Of these affections some are acute, others chron- 
ic; there are some which attack certain regions 
only of the feet—others are general, such as the 
founders and the frog, which occupy all the foot. 
Some produce the most lively pain which hinders 
the animal from supporting itself upon the diseased 
member, and sometimes brings on gangrene—oth- 
ers establish a particular state of disorganization, 
producing an action which tends to change or des- 
troy the injured part. 

Many alterations are healed promptly, and are 
not dangerous, but according to the progress which 
they have made. Others, more stubborn, will not 
disappear for a long time, nor then except with the 
best care. There are some, finally, which resist 
every means which we can use and finish by injur- 
ing the foot so as to render it of but very little 
service. 

Sometimes, at their first appearance, they lame or 
ciuse the horse to limp; at other times they persist 
a long time without lameness, or any external ap- 
pearance. It is sometimes very difficult to ascer- 
tain their seat, and they even escape the most ex- 
perienced eye. In all cases of limping, however, 
we ought to pay particular attention to the foot, 
and observe well every way which he uses and sup- 
ports himself upon it. 

Whenever the evil exists in this region, the horse 
held by the hand and exercised, sometimes on a 
walk, and semetimes upon a trot, does not have a 
free and equal support upon every foot. Or he sup- 
ports himself principally upon one toe, or bears 
upon one quarter more than upon another. 

This first knowledge, and which never deceives 
a good practitioner, still leaves the point of disease 
and the nature of the affection to be discovered. 
To come at this we must first unshoe the horse, and 
particularly see whether the shoe which is taken off 
did not produce some compression or constraint, 
capable of produciag the lameness. After the ex- 
amination, we should take a pair of pincers with 
which we should pinch and sownd (1.) the whole of 
the foot. 

If we wish to search into it more particularly, we 
should commence by paring the horn. We should 
pare more or less according to our intention, wheth- 
er we propose to Jay open all the evil, if it is known, 
or only to make the horn more thin, so that it may 
be supple, and we shall be able to sound it again 
with more advantage. 

Sometimes these researches are fruitless, and we 
discover no trace of injury. In this case it is best 
to leave the foot for two or three days, and wrap it 
during the time in an emollient cataplasm, which 
will soften the hoof and render any new examina- 
tion which we shall make more sure. 





(1.) The expression of sounding the foot, which 
is very common in farriery and veterinary chirurge- 
ry, is employed by way of figure ; it signifies strict- 
ly to press. ‘T’ocompress the foot by every possible 
means and more particularly by pinching it with 
pincers in order to discover if any parts manifest 
any pain or soreness, and if there is any alteration 
in that part. r 


Wilson's description of the Blue Jay. 

The Blue Jay, or corn bird as he is sometimes 
called, is well known throughout the Union asa 
handsome, dashing, noisy, thieving fellow — “in 
every body’s mess, and nobody’s watch.” Every 
body knows him, and many is the malediction which 
he receives from the farmer whose corn he * hooks” 
in the fall and stores up for winter use. Every one 
however does not know what a great planter he is, 
and we accordingly give Wilson’s description of 
him, which will put his character in this respect in 
a better light, Ep. 

CORVUS CRISTATUS—Beve Jay. 


This elegant bird, which as far as I can learn is 
peculiar to North America, is distinguished as a 
kind of beau among the feathered tenants of our 
woods, by the brilliancy of his dress; and like 
most other coxcombs makes himself still more con- 
spicuous by his loquacity, and the oddness of his’ 
‘ones and gestures. —e 








The Jay measures eleven inches in length. The 
head is ornamented with a crest of light blue or 
purple feathers which he can elevate or depress at 
pleasure; a narrow line of black runs along the 
frontlet, rising on each side higher than the eye, but 
not passing over it; back and upper part of the 
neck a fine light purple in which the blue predom- 
inates; a collar of black, proceeding from the hind 
head, passes with a graceful curve down each side 
of the neck to the upper part of the breast, where 
it forms a crescent ; chin, cheeks, throat and belly 


preservation of it—and, consequently, with it work 
is performed better and easier, and the tool itself be- 
ing better taken care of than an indifferently good 
one would be, will last longer. 

Whatever improved implement is not to be ob- 
tained at the factories of our own country, Messrs, 
R. N. & M. are very watchful to be supplied with 
from abroad, so that their assortment will be found 
a great “curiosity shop” to the farmer, and we hope 
many of our agricultural friends will find an oppor- 
tunity to make it a visit, if only to make themselves 





white, the three former slightly tinged with blue ; 
greater wing coverts a rich blue; exterior sides of 
the primaries, light blue; those of the secondaries, 
a deep purple, except the three feathers next the 
body, which are of a splendid light blue; all these 


crescents of black tipt with white. The interior 
sides of the wing feathers are dusky black; tail | 
long, and circumference composed of twelve feath- 
ers of glossy light blue, marked at half inches with | 
transverse curves of black, each feather being tipt | 
with white, except the two middle ones, which 
deepen to a dark purple at the extremities. 

Breast and sides under the wings a dirty white 
faintly stained with purple; inside of the mouth, 
tongue, bill, eyes and claws, black ; iris of the eye, 
hazel. 

The Blue Jay builds a large nest, frequently in 
the cedar or pine, and sometimes on an apple tree ; 
lines with dry fibrous roots, and lays five eggs of a 
dull olive, spotted with brown. The male is partic- 
ularly careful of not being heard near the place, 
making his visits as silently and secretly as possible. 
His favorite food is chesnuts, acorns and Indian 
corn. He occasionally feeds on bugs and cater- 
pillars, and sometimes pays a plundering visit to 
the orchards, cherry rows, and potato patch, and has 
been known in times of scarcity, to venture into 
barns, granaries, &c. In these cases he is extreme- 
ly active and silent, and if surprised in the fact, 
makes his escape with precipitation and without 
noise, as if conscious of his criminality. 

He is said to be particularly inimical to the owl, | 
and neglects no opportunity of teasing and tor- 
menting the poor bird of wisdom, as if qvenging 
the murders which the grave solitary has committed 
—and yet, according to Wilson, he is himself guilty 











birds in the nest, and catching those who are small- 
er and more helpless than himself. 

He frequently exhibits marks of superior sagaci- 
ty and is one of the most useful agents, says Bar- 
tram, in the economy of nature for disseminating 
forest trees and other hard seeded vegetables on 
which they feed. Their chief employment during 
the winter is foraging to supply their winter stores. 
In performing this necessary duty they drop abun- 
dance of seed in their flight over hedges, by fences 
and fields where they alight to deposit them in post 
holes, stumps, &c. It is remarkable what a num- 
ber of young trees rise up in fields and pastures af- 
tere wet winter and spring. These birds alone 
are capable in a few years’ time to replant all the 
cleared lands. 

The Blue Jay appears to belong exclusively to 
North America. I cannot find it mentioned by any 
writer or traveller among the birds of Guiana or 
Brazil, er any other part of South America. It is 
equally unknown in Africa. In Europe and even 
in the eastern parts of Asia it is never seen in its 
wild state. It would be, however, difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact limits of its native regions. But it is 
highly probable they will be found to be bounded 
by the extremities of the temperate zone. 

Sotham asserts that it is not found farther north 
than Albany, N. Y. This, however, is a mistake. 
They are common in all the Eastern States, and are 
natives of Newfoundland and Upper Canada. 
They were seen by Mackenzie when on his jour- 
ney across the continent, at the head waters of the 
Peace River, lat. 54, north. 


Bartram states that he has. seen them in Florida 
and at Natchez, on the Mississippi; and Capts. 
Lewis & Clarke, and their intrepid eompanions, in 
their memorable expedition across the continent of 
North America, continued to see Blue Jays for 600 
miles up the Missouri. 

From these accounts it follows that this species 
occupies generally or partially an extent of coun- 
try stretching upwards of 70 degrees from east to 
west, and gore than 30 degrees from north to south, 
though, from local circumstances, there may be in- 
termediate tracts in the immense range which they 
seldoin visit.—WiLson. 


Agricultural Warehouse. 


Among the flattering signs of the times, for the 
cause of Agriculture, is the institution of such an 
extensive, interesting and useful establishment, as 
THe AcricutturaL Warenouse of Messrs. Ruc- 
eres, Nourse & Mason, of Quincy Hall, South 
Market St. Boston. Their collection and variety of 
Agricultural Implements constitute quite an agri- 
cultural museum, a visit to which no farmer who en- 
ters Boston for either pleasure or business, should 
fail tomake. The perfection and beauty to which 
the manufacture of almost every agricultural imple- 
ment has been brought in this country cannot fail 
to work out economical results in the preservation, 
as well as in the practical use, of them: For, who 
can doubt that even a slovenly man will be prompt- 
ed to take somewhat greater care of a tool that is 
“ good to the eye” as well as easy to the hand—one 
that has a little extra touch of neatness and beauty 
in the finish, than he would be inclined to with only 
a coarse, rough, ill shaped tool, that is used only un- 
der the impulse of necessity, and excites no asso- 
ciation of pleasurable industry? We advise all far- 
mers, when they purchase a tool of any kind, pur- 
chase that which is “.4. No. },” and none other, on- 
ly taking care that strength and durability be not 
sacrificed in it to mere fancy, or poli-h. Sucha tool 
always excites pleasure in the use, and pains in the 












acquainted with the “ newest fashions” of the sea- 
son in the agricultural] line. 
But of domestic manufactures, Messrs. Rueeies 


& Co. excel in that of the plough. Their plough | tne £ ne 


has a celebrity unsurpassed, if not unequalled in the 


except the primaries, are beautifully barred with ‘world, by that of any other person’s manufacture. | may be increased. We may despair of ever being able | cases where there is but a partial failure the mode 


And as the whole work of its manufacture is by ma- 
chinery, each distinct part is so uniform in any giv- 
en number of their ploughs, that when their several 
parts are heaped together promiscuously, they may 
be put together irrespective of any previous fitting 
up. This is a characteristic convenience, as well 
as economy in the use of their plough, for in case 
any particular section be broken, only that section 
need be purchased to refit it. 

Of the Sub-soil Plough, we think none other has 
worked an improvement and adaptation to common 
use, like that manufactured by Messrs. Proury & 
Mears, North Market St. Boston. It is light, of 
easy draught, and, so far as we can judge, without 
that practical observation which we are about to 
make of it, we regard it as a very efficient and val- 
uable implement, and one which ere long will be 
considered indispensable to good husbandry. The 
Scotch sub-soil plough is a most cumbersome and 
unwieldy instrument—wholly unsuited to our Yan- 
kee notions of the fitness of things. When worked 
with a sufficient and extraordinarily powerful team 
to make its work thorough, most undoubtedly it is 
next to a regular bullt earthquake tor upheaving and 
breaking open the bowels of the earth. But, it can 
hardly be prudent to spend the strength which it re- 
quires, when a light, easy moving, and effective 
contrivance, like the Prouty & Mears sub-soil 


| plough will answer the purpose in view no less well. 


We hope hereafter to learn what may have been the 
experience with them of such of our fellow citizens 


of similar depredations, frequently destroying young | who may be at the expense of introducing them in- 


to our State the current season. S. 





Tue Fanmer’s Encycioparpia, No. 5, with a 
plate, has come to hand from the press of Messrs. 
Carey & Harr, Philadelphia. It contains, among 
other valuable articles, one on Caterpillars, and a- 
nother on cattle full of instruction and interest. 
This number fully sustains the expectations of the 
patrons of the work. Subscription price is twenty 
five cents per number, to be coinpleted in sixteen 
numbers. 


School Committee Reports. 

To the Editor of the Me. Farmer :—In your paper 
of April 15, I noticed the Report of the Superin- 
tending School Committee of Winthrop, for the 
year ending March 30, 1843. It contains some ju- 
dicious remarks. and important suggestions, and I 
am glad that it was published. I believe it will do 
good. The Committee of this town last year made 
a report, in the opinions of some persons, fully as 
interesting and as valuable as the one you lately 
published. The previous report contains, I am in- 
formed, some observations that would be generally 
interesting. It was also a vote of the town, I be- 
lieve, that it be published in the Farmer. Why is 
the one kept back entirely, and the other published 
in full ? Why is the vote of the town complied 
with so promptly in one instance, and neglected for 
so long a time in the other ? Since the last Report 
was published, I have heard some inquiry in relation 
to the other by different persons, and I still hope 
that it may be published, or a portion of it at Jeaat, 
It will yet do good, and I doubt not be found inter- 
esting and useful matter for your readers. 

WintTHror. 


Notsr.—We can soon unriddle the riddle which 
so sadly puzzles our friend “ Winthrop.” We pub- 
lished the last report so promptly, for the very best 
reason in the world. The towm voted a copy to each 
‘amily and paid for it. That's the grand secret. 
Last year the town voted to have the report pub- 
lished, but said nothing about the pay. These re- 
ports being local matter, if we published for one 
town gratis, we must for another, so the rule was 
adopted to publish only for those who paid for it. 

Ep. 








Annual Report 
Of the Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 
Mr. Presipent & GENTLEMEN: 

The revolutions of time in its ever busy course 
have at length brought about our eleventh Annual 
Meeting as a County Agricultusal Society,and the 
twenty fifth since our organization as a Town Ag- 
ricultural Society, on which occasion your Trus- 
tees are admonished “to make a report. of their pro- 
ceedings and such other communications as they 
think may tend to promote the objects of the So- 
ciety.” 

In obedience to the call, in relation to our pro- 
ceedings for the year past, we will state that, at an 
early period, in anticipation of money to be collect- 
ed on the assessment made at the last Annual Meet- 
ing, and of funds to be received from the State, 
we apportioned to the three Standing Committees 
two hundred and fifty dollars ; appropriating nine- 
ty dollars to be offered in premiums on Stock, nine- 
ty dollars on Crops, and seventy dollars on Tools, 
Implements of husbandry and Manufactures. These 
several sums, with small outlays, were offered and 
have been nearly all claimed. The Cattle Show, 
Exhibition and Fair together with the reports of 
the Adjudging Committees have shown yon how 
richly they were merited by the competitors. Or- 
ders have been drewn for premiums and inciden- 
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to the amount of two hundred dol-) had been ploughed deep, from retaining sufficient 
itty one cents, which the treasurer has| moisture to bring to maturity @ good crop of grain, Their benefits have been monopolized by the 
>» meet when presented. and enable the young grass plants to get so deep|fiw. {i is timeto attack these monsters and draw 
here remark, that, though the Society | and firmly rooted, that they withstood an open win- out their deposits, that their benefits may be more 
fits whole existence, been able to meet ter and a dry spring, and produced last year heavy general, and their hoarded capital enter hie la 
drafis upon the Treasury, there still re-| crops of hay. Deep ploughing will ensure good |jy into the circulating paren of the count The 
and uncollected on books in the hands of) crops of bay, if the other parts of the labor are well experiments, of Mr. Phiney of Lexington seni ° 
if some three or four hundred dollars.| performed, never omitting the important requisite, Mary . 


: far to sh I 
t whether some action of the Society is| plenty of seed. There was such a failure in the ee et eee eee ee Se 


: - . : ; drawing upon those rich ¢ tions. According to 
on the subject. The formation of anoth- | previous year’s seeding, that many ploughed up last | pr. Colman's account of his (Phiney’s} ssititehe, 


, the immediate vicinity has drawn off a spring the whole of their lands seeded at that time | he has gained satisfactory evidence from actual ex- 
nbers, and men are extremely cautious | With grass. There seems to be great loss in having | pegiment, that a compost of two parts muck, & one 

(im this case, too cautious) about in-| to go through again with the labor and cost of pre- | of manure from hiv barns and stables, fs som to the 
irliabilities to pay money. We trust| paring and seeding a field designed for a peri} saine quantity of manure made by stock in the usual 
1 be sustained, and think that its| ment grass lot, though perhaps nothing better can 


: manner, when first. ; ing in its 
means and its usefulness, by well directed effort,| be done, where there is an entire failure ; but in| benefits. If ae nlao haan nemn ansoningin’® 
tion and from some experiments waich have been 
detailed to you on former occasions, we have no 
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gered, and a removal of the deposits called for. 





not cal 
er Soci 
few of a 
in these. 


without the aid of agriculturists generally, to cor- of operation which we will here detail has been at- 
tend successfully against the ignorance and preju-| tended with very good success. It is, to sow grass} reason to*doubt it, no farmer in this vicinity need 
dices of men upon the subject of Agriculture. But| seed and grain upon the field, and pass over the/be ata loss how to increase the productiveness of 
we shall not contend alone. Our cause is raising | Whole with a light harrow, the grass is not much | his fields. 

usup friends. Organized effort, though the organ- injured by the harrowing, and in places where there 
ization be smal, may do something—in our cause, it} iS Do grass the grain will grow so that by the latter 
has already don something. The influence of the | part of the haying season, a good crop of fodder is 
Kennebec Couniy Agricultural Society has been | obtained by cutting the grain aad grass together. 
more or less benticially felt by every county in the| In the experuments we have witnessed, oats have 
State, and its inflyence is acknowledged by intel-| been sown with the grass, But in our opinion, wheat 
ligent Agriculturitts and other observers of the | or barley is preferable, making equally good fodder, 
signs of the times, through its whole extent. They if cut before it is too ripe, and being more fuavora- 
are ready to extend the hand to encourage, and | bie to the growth of the young grass. 

help us on, in the work in which we struggled fora| Next to ploughing, we introduce the subject of | kee enterprise will run this business down. Increase 
long time, sing!e handed. manuring: We do not propose in this report, to|of production can only cause an 

Though every other jnterest languish and fall, | take up this fruitful subject at large. The remarks|demand. Apples are wanted in all parts of the 
Agriculture ought to be the jast—it will be the last| We bave to make upon it are elicited by noticing | world, and no where are they produced in such 
tobe crushed. And, as in sustaining it every oth- the slovenly manner in which maaure made by | perfection as in New England. They have been 
er interest will be sustained, a vigorous effort | Stock at the barn, is sometimes applied. Even in| purchased within a few years at $2,25 per barrel, 
should be made by every man who claims the name | this enlightened age of improvement, we sometimes | and shipped to India with profit, We have the 
of aman, whomakes any pretentions to patriotism, | 8¢€ the work of carting and spreading manure per- | Southern portion of the U. S., the W. Indies, South 
to stay the hands of this threatened—already lan-| formed ina manner which a farmer, who had any | America and a portion of the Old World fora mar- 
guishing, but stil! sustaining interest of the country. | "egard to order and system, and we might almost | ket ; and tariff or free trade, apples will sell as long 

We rejoice to see the favor with which the pro-| $y profit, would have been ashamed of, fifty years | as the business of the world is carried on under any 
position is met in other counties, to apply once more | Years ago, when manure was considered of com-| regulations. The farmer who has no interest to 
to that sourcefrom which we have so often “asked | paratively little value. To make ourselves under- | pay, who carries on his other farming operations to 
bread, and received a stone ;” and we trust that if| Stood in this matter, and to exhibit the hap-hazeard | advantage, and can annually part with a few hun- 
we are again repulsed, we shall not be dishearten-| ‘manner of doing labor which we protest against, | dred barrels of choice fruit, need not lack for the 
ed, but in obedience to the precept enforced in the | ¥€ suppose a case. A man has a quantity of ma-|needful. There are many orchards that are not 
parable, we shall repeat our prayers, till, if they |nure which he designs to spread upon a certain | yet too old to be engrafted and yield the owners 
will not rise and give us because they -are our| piece of land. Having his team ready and cart | ten times the profit they now do. There is at pres- 
friends, (and they say they are friends of the dear | loaded, he starts for the field ; arrived at it no mat- | ent some difficulty in getting trees of suitable age 
people,) yet because of our importunity, they will|ter whether at one corner or near the middle, he | and size to set out, but the impetus which has late- 
rise and give us. drives on over the rough furrows, till the team can/|ly been given to this business will soon supply all 

Taking‘it for granted that the people have a| go no further, and stops for breath ; he then gets | deficiency in this respect. There are numerous 
right to comment upon the conduct of their public | Up and throws out till he is out of breath himself, | nurseries, which with propercare will soon be rea- 
servants, we shall be pardoned, if, in this connec- and then drives on again, no matter which way pro- | dy for transplanting. In urging upon farmers the 
tion, we take occasion to speak of the reception| vided he keeps within the bounds designed to be | importance of greater exertion to increase the quan- 
which the petitions of Agriculturists, and Agricul- | manured. 
tural Societies have met in the body to which allu- | @gain, another pile is thrown out, and in this man-|ter care of their orchards, and by planting new 
sion has been made, at former segsions, provide we | ner the work is carried on till “the manure is all trees, we would not be understood to recommend 
do not tread upon unballowed party ground. We hope | hauled out,” a thing worth telling of perhaps. By | filling up good tillage land near the farm buildings 
in the remarks we have to make upon this subject, | this time the field presente nuch the appearance of | with apple trees. It was a miscalculation, or a 
we do notspeak under the influence of any per-| having been passed over by a whirlwind. In one | want of calculation that led to this in laying out our 
sonal feeling, which we may have on account of | part of the field are large piles of manure near to-| old farms. Such lands being manured with lite 
an humble member of your Board of Trustees hav-| gether, in another, the small ones are like angels | expense of hauling, and the crops taken off without 
ing been the individual, who is represented to have | Visits, “lew and far between.” The carting coi- | heavy bills for carting, should be reserved for other 
been “coughed down,” in attempting to advo-| pleted, the spreading is soon done, which is only to | purposes. Rocky pasture lands bear the most pro- 
cate the claims of Agriculture in the House of Rep- | throw from the heap, no matter which way, so much | ductive. and enduring orchards, and if they are 
resentatives in 1842. In our opinions silent con-|0fthe manure as can easily be done with a fork, somewhat remote, it is but a trifliag objection, where 
tempt isall the reply that such knock down argu-| 8nd the work is done, complete. shipping apples are the object. The borders of 
ments merit; and whether the conduct of certain We do not say that we have seen work perform- | flelds, and road sides, may be lined with a row of 
dignitaries on that occasion was intended as an in-| ed in exactly this manner, but we do say that we | trees with very little inconvenience in performing 
dividual insult, or was a breathing of contempt for| have seen fields presenting such an appearance that | the labor of producing crops, and with very little 
the cause and its advocates generally, however dead- | !t might easily be imagined the above was nearly diminution in the amount of them, and besides the 
ly the aim, the shaft spent its force in the air, and the process. Not only have the manure heaps ex- profits of such an arrangement, the addition to the 
fell far below the mark at which it was aimed, into| hibited the appearance of the steer’s having hauled | beauty of a farm is no small item in the estimation 
the bosom from which it was hurled. the load whithersoever they would, and of the man’s | of a farmer of taste. 

Of the numerous subjects to which our minds| having stopped unloading when he was tired, and| Wehere offer a few hints upon the subject of 
have been directed, in preparing this communica-| that he was sometimes very near exhausted ; but transplanting trees. The man who sets about this 
tion to promote the objects of the Society we have the crops have afterwards testified, that in some business because others do, and who aims at set- 
selected that of ploughing, believing that this part of | places they were starving ; in others, overfed ; in| Ung a8 many trees as any body, and digs a hole for 
farm labor is not always performed with all that| some places the crop was lodged from too great | his tree as if he were about setting a post, or bury- 
care and skill which would be to the profit of the|an abundance of manure ; in others, the ground | ing @ dead cat, leaving the ground stiff and poor 
cultivator. Much improvement has been made in| nearly naked. Did we find specimens like this con-| around his tree, may expect to reap all his profits 
this department of labor within a few years. Such fined to boys and hired hands who do not feel im- |!" telling what he has done, for he may look in vain 
a revolution has taken place in the notions of men | mediately interested in the products of the fields in | for his trees to grow or bear fruit. In taking up 
in regard to the construction of ploughs, the disci- which they labor, we could look upon them with | trees, care should be taken to preserve the lateral 
plining of teams, & removing obstructions, that it is | more complacency. But it is not the case, we see roots at full length or as near it as possible, and in 
not so common, as it was furmerly, to see ploughed work performed in this way by men who are them- | putting them into the ground, the hole should be so 
fields present a surface not unlike that of a thistle selves to reap the rewards of their labor. Though | large as to admit the roots at full length in their 
pasture in which hungry swine had been kept with- the case we have supposed is an extreme one, and | nataral directions. It isa good planto dig holes 
out rings in their snouts. it is to be hoped such ~ rare, there is a great ~~ a trees e e re pe are removed 

f want of proper care in this matter. rom the nursery, that the frosts of winter may loos- 
th ps lee pete RET > From our experience in this matter, we are pre-|en the earth about and give the roots an easier 
th a Much as it adds to the profits of pared to say, that nineteen in twenty of the men, chance to extend themselves ; and if trees are to 

2 PSG. aeses Sone hs have | Who let themselves at farming, if directed to cant be set in land that is not tilled, some well rotted 
the tiller, and to the beauty of his domain, to have out a quantity of manure, and place it upon a given | manureshould me mixed in as the roots are buried 
the surface of his Onde nen - te engl piece of ground, in rows of heaps, a given number |togive the tree a good start, and sustain it till the 
od, the depth to wae putes pees «= of heaps to the load, and equally distant,—would | roots spread sufficiently to draw nourishment from 
owe — see = gs ere a 4 have so little thought about it as to leave as wide| the surrounding soil. 
ploughing were very clearly shown " ¥- : Ml, a space between the first row and the edge of the| Pruning trees. The slovenly and unskillful man- 
in his address to the Kennebec Centra Agricu tur- lot, as they would between the rows ; in which case, | per in which we sometimes sce this work perform- 
al Society in 1841, With recommending that ad-| ound the entire border of the field would re- | ed is exceeded by nothing connected with farming 
dress to the perusal of every practical farmer in the ceive but half the manuring that would be given to | operations, unless it be mangling instead of shear- 
County, om the practicing ofits er ne other parts. This is so generally the case, with| img sheep. We have seen several orchards nearly 
ene whe fellows the ploagh, we ade tp eee | hired men, that it affords conclusive evidence to|ruined by injudicious pruning. In some cases, it 
aneeehe Pape Get, derived from coop ploughing, our minds that their fathers are in the fault—they | would seem the operator has gone to work with 
another, which perhaps, had not fallen under his trained them up in the way they should not go. the “one idea” that trees should be pruned, and cut 
observation ;, and that is the greater certainty Of] 1 are laboring to increase the quantity of | off such branches as he could get at easiest, with- 
grass seed’s “taking well,” as it is termed, when our manure by every practicable means, we shall | ont regard to the health of the branches or the form 
the field which has been ploughed deep - stocked find, that inorder to make the most of our means, of the top. In other casestrees have suffered from 
down to grass. While we find that in this vicinity it will be necessary to give greater attention to the | excessive pruning though it has been done with 
there was last year an almost universal failure of mans of applying it. The same care should be | more regard to system. This has probably arisen 
a crop of grass upon fields seeded the year before, exercised that one portion of a field is not over fed|from a mistaken notion that the more open the 
which had been ploughed to the ordinary depth, we at the expense of another, that there should that one | branches the fairer the fruit. Trees treated in this 
fied thas those Selde a hed bees ponnes yr? animal is not suffered to waste food, for which an-| manner have something the appearance of a vessel 
a oe a in peg mR thee maxves scudding under bare poles, or with nearly all the 
w in were so : . : erg ; 
lst of Mayan fret of June, a season always con-| It famers would give mor attention to manores/*t™ Ut Reacts uli aed it haw te 
sidered unfavorable for seeding with We inmged eam Greys eS Tal 
think it reasonable to suppose that euch will always anor - - a sted icesateda oe oe ween aan aan cal te the tree rte 
sah ptremter on Loy igh gm gee tions that have ever honored the drafts of ken off, and if removed, leave the branches rough 

— raga ing the spring | farmers to any specified amount. They have hith-|#M4 induce disease. Increase of productiveness, 
sorbs a greater quantity of water during SPFINg unshaken b changes in the pol- and in the size of fruit is better gained by enriching 
and early summer rains, and this greater quantity | ¢rto remained un ahaa the soil in which the trees stand, than by severe 
of moisture requires a. longer time for. evaporation.| icy of government, and are becoming immensely | © ©” lt 7 lls peed rs] y ae 
Even the long contioued drouth of 1841- was not | ich by constant accumulation. ‘The question aris- | Proving. | If 8 proper ey 


The subject of raising apples, we have thought 
of sufficient importance to excuse us for bringing 
it again before you, though we have, in two former 
reports, made some remarks upon it. This branch 
of business promises to be a source of certain and 
enduring profit to farmers who have land suitable 
for the growth of apple trees, and who are located 
so near navigable waters that the expense of havl- 
ing is not great. There need be no fears that yan- 
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so severe a8 to prevent lands, naturally dry, which ‘es, whether the liberties of the country ore not endan- | While the tree is young, by keeping the canter 


When the team is disposed to stop|tity and quality of their fruit, by taking bet- ° 
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ofthe top open and free, and not suffering branch-| 
es to grow from one side to the other, it will seldom 
be necessary to take off large limbs. Continued 
watchfulness is required to keep the top so open as 
freely to admit the air and light; and to remove 
such branches as cross each other or will be liable 
to interfere and gall either the branches or fruit. 
A spreading top, the main branches making nearly 
form of the frame of an umbrella inverted, is prefera- 
ble to a more upright form,& is easily gained by rea- 
sonable & judicious pruning, with most varieties of 
apple trees. This is desirabie not only for conve- 
nience of gathering the fruit, but trees of this form 
are less exposed to injury by winds, and are invari- 
ably more productive. 

We close our communication, with renewing the 
suggestion, originally made by the Hon. F. O. J. 
Smith, of placing upon the Adjudging Committees 
on articles of household manufacture, the wives 
and daughters of farmers and mechanics ; or what 
would be better, ladies who are competent 
judges, without distinction of occupation. To this, 
we add a suggestion of ourown, if we cal] up- 
on them to be help meets, should they not also be 
help eats to us, on the occasion ? be invited to join 
us at the dinner table, and participate in all the 
festivities of the occasion. which can be made in- 


teresting to them. 


NATHAN FOSTER, 
ELIJAH WOOD, 
ALDEN SAMPSON, 





J. Mason’s Reprint or Biackwoon’s Maca- 
for April, has'‘come'to hand. Its contents are 
as follows :— 

The practice of Agriculture. Poems and Ballads 
of Schiller, No. 7. The last of the Shepherds. The 
Founding of the Bell, by Charles Mackay. Amma- 
let—a true tale of the Caucasus, from the Russian 





of Marlinsky. — Chap. 3. Occupation of Aden. 
Sonnet. Caleb Stukeley, part 13. Imaginary con- 
versation, between Mr. Walter S. Landor and the 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. The Burial 
March of Dundee. Lord Ellenborough and the 
Whigs. 

The above table exhibits a rich number. But it 
is gratifying to see placed at the head an article ce- 
voted to a review of a reputedly excellent work on 
Agriculture and Husbandry. This verifies a re- 
mark we had occasion to make a short time since, 
in substance, that the most fashionable and stately 
Reviews and Magazines begin to regard Agricul- 
ture as ranking among the popular sciences; and 
that the condition and business of the Husbandman 
now take rank in importance with that of the pro- 
fessional man and the merchant. It is a proof of 
the advance that Agriculture and Husbandry are 
making among men, and it is one of the many un- 
mistakeable facts, that points admonitorily to the 
time that is hastening towards us, when, from the 
numerical power, conjoined with the primary impor- 
tance to society, of enlightened agriculturists, they 
will constitule the predominating influence im all that 
pertains to the direction of politics, legislation and 
general custom or manners. 

We avail ourselves of the before named article 
in Blackwood, to place before our readers, in con- 
nexion with the sensible running commentary of 
the Reviewer, sundry extracts from “the Book of 
the Farm,” which may not otherwise fall within the 
reach of the generality of our readers. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The Practice of Agriculture. 


Sxitrvun Practice 1s Aerirep Science. This 
fact is illustrated in every chapter of the excellent 
and comprehensive work now before us.”* 

In a previous article, (see the number for June 
1842,) we illustrated at some length the connection 
which now exists, and which hereafter must become 
more intimate, between practical agriculture and 
modern science. We showed by what secret and 
silent steps the progress and gradual diffusion of 
modern scientific discoveries had imperceptibly led 
to great improvements in the agriculture of the 
present century—by what other more open and 
manifest applications of science it had directly, and 
in the eyes of all, been advanced—to what useful 
practical discussions the promulgation of scientific 
epinions had given rise—and to what better prac- 
tice such discussions had eventually led. Above 
all, we earnestly solicited the attention of the friends 
of agriculture to what science seemed not only 
capable of doing, but anxious also to effect, for the 
further advance of this important art—what new 
lessons to give, new suggestions to offer, and new 
means of fertility to place in the hands of, the skil- 
ful experimental farmer. 

It is but a comparatively short time since that ar- 
ticle was written, and yet the spread of sound opin- 
ion, of correct and enlightened views, and of a just 
appreciation, as well of the aids which science is 
capable of giving to agriculture, as of the exped- 
1ency of availing ourselves of all those aids, which 
within that period has taken place among practical 
men, has really surprised us. Nor have we been 
less delighted by the zeal with which the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge, in its relations to agriculiure, 
has been entered upon in every part of the empire 
—by the progress which has been made in the ac- 
quisition of this knowledge—and by the numerous 
applications already visible of the important princi- 
ples and suggestions embodied in the works then 
before us, (Jounston’s Lectures and Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.) But on this 
important subject we do not at present dwell. We 
may have occasion to return to the subject in a fu- 
ture number, and in the mean time we refer our 
readers to the remarks contained in our previous 
article. 

The truly scientific man—among those, we mean, 
who devote themselves to such studies as are sus- 
ceptible of important applications to the affairs and 
pursuits of daily life—the truly scientific man does 
not despise the practice of any art, in which he sees 
the principles he investigates embodied and made 
useful in promoting the welfare of his fellow-men. 
He does not even under-value it—he rather upholds 
and magnifies its importance, as the agent or means 
by which his greatest and best discoveries can be 
made to eubserve their greatest and most benefi- 
centend. Inhim this may possibly arise from no 
unusual liberality of mind ; it may spring from a sel- 
fish desire to see the principles he has established 
or made his own carried out to their legitimate ex- 
a on oo value established and acknowledged 
—for vis ication of a principle that imparts 
to ut ils Maghest Shine f 

Science is to the practical skill in the arts of life 
as the soul is to the hody. They are united as faith 
and works are in concerns of higher moment. As 
both, thongh separately good, must yet be united in 
the finished Christian, so the perfection of husban- 
dry implies the union of all the lights of existing 
theoretical knowledge with all the skill of the most 
improved egricultural practice. 

Though’ such is the belief of those scientific men 


- who are able and willing to do the most for practi- 


cal agriculture, who see most clearly what can be 
done for it, and the true line along which agricul- 
tural improvement may now most hopefully direct 
her course—yet with this opinion the greater part 
of practical men are still far from sympathizing.— 
Some voices eyven—becoming every day more fee- 
ble, however, and recurring at more distant inter- 
vals—continue to be against the utility and 
the applications of science ; as if practice with sfa- 
tionary knowledge were omnipotent in developing 
the resources of nature ; a8 ifa man, in a rugged 


*Tua Boox or raz Fann. By Henry Stephens. 
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and partially explored country, could have too much 
light ide his ste : 
~ erie ory of Eerie intercourse there was 
a time when the timid seaman crept from port to 
feeling his cautious and wary way from head- 
allto headland, and daring.no distant voyege 
where seas, and winds, and rocks, unknown to him, 
increased the dangers of his uncertain life. Then 
a bolder race sprung up—tall ships danced proudly 
upon the waves, and many brave bearts manned 
and guided them; yet still they rarely ventured 
from sight of land. Men become bewildered still, 
perplexed, anu full of fear, when sea and sky alone 
presented themselves. Buta third period, arose— 
and in the same circumstances, men not more brave 
appeared collected, fearless, ane full ofhope. Faith 
in a trembling needle gave confidence to the most 
timorous, and neither the rough Atlantic nor the 
wide Pacitic could deter the bold adventurer, or the 
curious investigator of nature. ; 

And yet it was not till this an Oe | advanc- 
ed stage of the natural art—when man had obtained 
a faithful guide in his most devious and trackless 
wanderings—when he was apparently set free from 
the unsteady dominion of the seas and of the fickle 
winds—and amid his !Jabarynthine course could ev- 
er and at once turn his face toward his happy and 
expectant home—it was not tll this period that sci- 
ence began to lend her most useful and most ex- 
tensive aide, and that her value in the advancement 
of the sailor’s art begac: to be justly appreciated. 
The astronomer forthwith taught him more accu- 
rately to observe the heavens, and compiled labo- 
rious tables fur his daily use. Geography and dy- 
drography obtained higher estimation, and harbor- 
engineering and ship-building were elevated into 
more important separate arts, chiefly from their ap- 
plications to his use. Nautical schools and nauti- 
cal surveys, and lighthouse- boards, with all their at- 
tendant scientific researches, and magnetic obser- 
vations, and voyages of discovery, all sprung up—at 
once the causes and the consequences of the advan- 
cement of his art towards perfection; and latest, 
though yet far from being the last, all the new 
knowledge that belongs to steam navigation has 
been incorporated in the vast body of nautical sci- 
ence. The further an art advances, the more nec- 
essary does science become to tt. 

Thus it is with agriculture. It cannot be denied 
that the tillage of the soil, with almost every branch 
of industry, has made large strides among us—that 
we have more productive and better cultivated prov- 
inces, and more skilful farmers, than are to be found 
in any other pact of the world in which equal dis- 
advantages of climatesprevail. Any one will read- 
ily satisfy himself of this, who, with an agricultural 
eye, shall visit the other parts of Europe to which 
the same northern sky is common with ourse!ves. 
And it is because we have reached this pitch of im- 
provement—at whica many think we ought to be 
content to stop—bdecause we have dismissed our 
frail and diminutive boats, and sail now in majestic 
and decorated ships, provided with such abundant 
stores that we need not, night by night, to seek the 
harbor for new supplies—that we begin to feel the 
want of some directing principle—to look about for 
some favoring star to guide our wanderings vpon 
the deep. To the trembling needle of science we 
must now turn to point our way. Feeble and un- 
certain it may itself appear—wavering as it directs 
us—and therefore by many may be depreciated and 
abused—yet it will surely lead us aright if we have 
faith in its indications. Let the practical man then 
build his ships skilfully and well—afier the best 
models, and of the soundest oak—let their timbers 
be Kyanized, their cables of iron, their cordage and 
sails of the most approved make and “material—let 
their sailors be true men and fearless, and let stores 
be providently laid in for the voyage; but let not 
the trembling needle of science be forgotten; for 
though the distant harbor he would gain be well 
known to him—without the aid of the needle he 
may never be able to reach it. 

In thus rigging out his ship—in other words, in 
fitting up his farm and doing all for it, and upon it, 
which experience and skilful practice can suggest 
—he cannot have a better guide than the book now 
before us. 

Tne Book or Tue Farm is not a mere didactic 
treatise on practical agriculture, of which we al- 
ready possess several! of deserved reputation; nor 
yet a laborious compilation, systematically grranged, 
of everything which, in the ovinion of the author, it 
should interest the farmer to know. Of such Cy- 
clopedias, that of London will not soon find a rival. 
But, as its name implies, T'he book of the Farm con 
tains a detail of al] the operations, the more min- 
ute as well asthe greater, which the husbandman 
will be called upon to undertake upon his farm—in 
the exact order in point of time in which they wil! 
successively cemand his attention. Beginning at 
the close of the agricultural year, when the crops 
are reaped and housed, and the Jong winter invites 
to new and peculiay, and, as they may be called, 
preparatory labors, the reader is taught what work 
in each succeeding month and season should be un- 
dertaken—why at that season—for what purpose it 
is to be done—in what wey it can best be perfornm- 
ed—how at the least cost of money and the smal!- 
est waste of time—and how the master may at all 
times ascertain if his work has been efficiently per- 
formed. (T'o be continued.) 


Trial of Ploughs. 


We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that we 
have used, and seen used, one of Barnaby & 
Mooer’s Double Mould-Board side hill and level 
land Ploughs, on side hill and level land, both of 
which was some rocky, and found that it worked 
well, and turned the furrow in a smooth and hand- 
some manner, doing better work, and requiring less 
power to haul it, than did one of the Worcester 
Side hill Ploughs that was used on the same ground. 


STEPHEN JONES, 
JACOB DENNIS, 
‘THOMAS DINSMORE, 
G. H. JONES. 

China, October 29th, 1842. 








Sidney, September 22, 1542. 
Thereby certify that I have purchased one of 
Barnasy & Moogrr’s Double Mould-Board, Side 
hill and level land Ploughs, and find that it per- 
forms to my entire sausfaction, It turns a furrow 
smooth without breaking it, when the sward is very 
tender, works remarkably easy for the team, holds 
easier than any Plough that I ever handled, and 
does as good work on level land, as the best of the 

level land Ploughs that I am acquainted with. 
ROBERT R. DRUMMOND. 





Ornamental Trees. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—It appears that you were 
not a little surprised on walking by the Universal- 
ist Church in your village, a short time since, to 
find the ground handsomely adorned with thrifty 
Rock Maples and Silver Firs, their appearance hav- 
ing been as quick as was the growth of Jonah’s 
gourd. So great was your surprise and astonish- 
ment, that you thought it necessary to “rub your 
eyes” & “rap your shins,”—the first in order to pre- 
pare your visual organs for a close inspection of 
the surrounding objects, to satisfy yourself that you 
were not in another, but in your own town,—and in 
the second, to assure you that it was yourself and 
none other that view’d this ornamental work of art. 

You inguire—“Are there any other places in 
town that can be adorned in a similar manner, and 
is there any one to take the lead in doing it ?” There 
are many places which should be thus adorned and 
beautified ; and one object in my writing at this 
time, is, to apprise you that the good work commen- 
ced at your village, which caused you to exclaim 
“A good beginning,”—has been further advanced 





by ornamenting the burying ground in East Win- 


throp. Some of the inhabitants of this village, hav- 
ing had their latent energy aroused by your start- 
ling appeal and your applause of ” or some 
other cause, started for the woods, dental 
instruments as were necessary for the extraction of 
such “ Rock Maples and Silver Firs” ag their taste 
and judgment might select for, and their strength 
bear to, the place to be ornamented 
number of trees taken from their 
forest and removed to the burying 
about fifty. A good work truly !— 
been induced, by seeing the good wor 
who were engaged in this enterprise, to extend a 
pressing invitation to the inhabitants of 
take up their abode nearer their 
which invitation many, though rel antly, have 
complied. Thus you wil] see that some “other 
places in town have been adorned in the same man- 
ner;” and, should you chance to pass this way, I 
hope this timely notice will supercede the necessity 
of your applying those restoratives te your senses to 
which you resorted on a former “a 
. H. P. 


East Winthrop, May 9, 1843. 


el 
MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever he, as a class, V!- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * ** The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of relations © 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers dige! to the 
well informed mind present attracti ieh un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 
| Continued. | 


As much has been said of ‘ate respecting 
lamps, oil, and lard, the svbscribers have 
caused a very accurate experjnent to be made, 
whereby the economy of oilg and lard, pro- 
ducing light in the solar afd carcel lamps, 
might be tested. Thesetwd descriptions of 
lamps were selected for the purpose, as they 
may be fairly deemed superior to all others, 
in points of economy andsalety. Wishing to 
satisfy all interested in the subject, and who 
may not have the conveniences necessary for 
the test, we shall give particulars of the ex-: 
periment made November 10, 1842. 

The solar lamps, of the same size and con- 
struction, and one French carcel lamp, were 
used, 




























Time of durning, four hours. 
No. 1 denotes a solar lamp filled with whale oil. 
‘No.2 do solar do sperm oil. 
No,3 do carcel do sperm oil. 
No.4 do solar do hog’s lard. 


Weight of whale oil, 124 ounces per gallon, qual- 
ity indifferent. 

Weight of sperm oil, 120 ounces per gallon, qual- 
ity good. 
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Each lamp was made to give as much light 
as possible at the commencement of the ex- 
periment, and the strength of shadows then 
measured. Nos. 1,2, and 3, maintained the 
same degree of light during the whole time 
of burning. The light from No. 4 had per- 
ceptibly decreased in two hours, and, at the 
close of the experiment, had receded upwards 
of 16 per cent. Consequently, the mean 
quantity of light given during the four hours 
is taken in estimating their relative powers. 

No. 1, (whale oil,) compared with No. 4, 
(lard,) gave 105 per cent, more light, in pro- 
portion to its cost. 

No. 1, (whale oil, compared with No. 3, 
(sperm oil,) gave 111 1-2 per cent. more 
light, in proportion to its cost. 

No. 1, (whale oil,) compared with No. 2, 
(sperm oil,) gave 75 per cent, more light, in 
proportion to its cost, 

The following table shows the expense of 
burning each of the above lamps one hour, 
omitting fractions of mills, and stating the 
rei quantities of light in whole num- 

ers. 


No. 1, 8 mills; light equal to 13. 
No. 2, 15 do do 14, 
No. 3, 13 do ' do 10. 
No. 4, 11 do do 9. 


The results stated in round numbers, show- 
ing the cost of each burning a given time, es- 
timating the amount of light, and cost of ma- 
terials, are as follows: 


Whale oil, in solar lamp, argand burner, 100. 
Sperm oil, do do do 175. 
Hog’s lard, do do do 205. 
Sperm oil, in carcel, do do 2ii. 


Much care was taken ig weight and meas- 
ure of the materials, and the judgment of sev- 
eral persons accustomed to such experiments 
was taken io adjusting the shadows, and the 
calculations we believe to be correct. This 
any one can verify, asthe elements are: all 
stated above. 

We feel justified in recommending the use 
of best winler-bleached whale oil in the solar 
argand lamp, whereby the best artificial light 
now in use will be produced. 

HARRIS, STANWOOD, & CO. 

29 Tremont Row, Bosron. 


The mode now adopted for the preparation 
of this oil is that of se tiniog the’ lard in a 
suitable and well-known manner, by which 


i. 





process the se ion of the olein the 
steurin pence: + sere easy. This separa- 
tion is effected by pressing the grained matter 


enclosed in canvass bags, by means of a pow- 
erful press of proper construction. In this 
way, all the olein or lard oil is driven out, to- 
gether with a small portion of margarin and 
stearin, not, however, in sufficient quantity 
to injure the oil, What remains in the bags 
(the stuff of which, after proper preparation, 
the candles are made) is the white constitu- 
ent of the lard—stearin, with small portions 
of margarin and olein, remaining with it; the 
removal of which (the press not being able to 
effect) must, in order to procure good candle 
material, be produced in some other way.— 
To effect this, | have, (as before stated,) af- 
ter much trouble and patient investigativn, 
discovered an economical mode, and which 
(as I intend carrying it into practice immedi - 
ately) Ishall not make known, but will sub- 
stitute therefor that practised in England, 
and which is found to answer admirably—the 
product thereof having so handsome an ap- 
pearance, and being of so good a quality as 
to cause it difficult to distinguish it from the 
most refined wax. This fact of their hand- 
some appearance is confirmed by the follow- 
ing paragraph, cut from a paper some days 
since: 

‘AcciwenTAL Poisoninc.—It is well known 
that a salve, for the cure of chaps and wounds, 
is often made of virgin wax and oil; and some 
families, who live at a distance from an apoth- 
ecary, make this medicine, at the moment it 
is wanted, by taking a wax candle and melt- 
ing it into oil. In employing this remedy, 
made ofa candle, a person is said to have 
been recently poisoned in France. The rea- 
son of it is this: candles are now no longer 
made of wax, but of suet, from which oil has 
been extracted to grease wools. This suit, 
in order to form candles, is combined with a 
great quanity of arsenic. It is therefote not 
astonishing that arsenic, which penetrates ev- 
en by friction, can have a poisonous effect 
when applied to the raw flesh.’ 

The advantage which my mode possesses 
over this is ifs greater economy, both in cost 
and time of preparation, while the product is 
equally good as that by the English, which is 
as follows: Tallow lard, or the solid part of 
lard, after the separation of its oil or any fat, 
is boiled with quick lime and water in a large 
vat, by means of perforated steam pipes dis- 
tributed over its bottom. After several hours 
active boiling, the combination becomes suffi- 
ciently complete. The stearate thus formed is 
allowed to cool, until it becomes a concrete 
mass. It is then to be dug out, transferred to 
a suitable vessel, and decomposed by a_ suffi- 
cient quantity of sulphuric acid. This decom- 
position ofthe soap, says the patentee, should 
be made in alarge quantity of water, kept 
well stirred during the operation, and warmed 
by steam introduced in any convenient way. 
When the mixture has stood sufficiently long, 
the acid of the fat or tallow will rise to the 
surface, and the water, being drawn off, will 
carry the alkaline or saline matters with it; 
but if the acids or tallow should retain any 
portion of the salts, repeeted portions of fresh 
water must be added to it, and the whole well 
agitated, until the acids have become entirely 
freed from alkaline matter. 

The washed mixture ofthe three acids— 
stearic, margaric, and oleic—is next drawn 
off into tin or other suitable pans, and allow- 
ed to cool, and then reduced to thin shreds 
by atallow cutter—an instrument used by 
tallow chandlers. The next step is to encase 
the crushed mass in canvass or caygu bags, 
and then submit it to the action of a power- 
ful hydraulic or the stearic cold process—a 
machine made for the purpose. By this 
means a large quantity of the oleic acid is ex- 
pelled, carrying with it some little of the mar- 
garic. The cakes, after considerable press- 
ure, are then taken out, and again subjected 
to the action of steam and water; after which. 
the supernatant stearic acid is run off into 
pans, andcooled. The cakes are then reduc- 
ed to a coarse mealy powder by a rotary rasp- 
ing machine, put into strong canvass bags, 
and submitted to the joint action of steam and 
pressure, by a hydraulic press of appropriate 
construction, called Smaudlay’s stearin cold 
press, 

By these means, the stearic acid is entir- 
ely freed from oleic acid. It is then subject- 
ed to a final cleansing ina tub with steam, 
melted, and cooled in clean vessels. These 
cooled masses, owing to their crystalline tex- 
ture, are unfit to be made into candles. It 
is therefore necessary, in some way, to rem- 
edy this. The French do so by crushing the 
masses, and pressing with them small portions 
of arsenious acid. This, however, is an in- 
jurious and reprehensible admixture, not only 
on account of the liability of such accidents 
mentioned in a previous paragraph, but be- 
cause of the volatility of the arsenious acid, 
causing the atmosphere, in a room where 
these candles have been burned, after a short 
time, to be not only disagreeable but deleter- 
ious to inhale. 

This assumption of crystalline form I pre- 
vent without the use of this poisonous sub- 
stance, merely by a proper and peculiar ar- 
rangement in the concluding part of the pro- 
cess. The wick to be used in the manufac- 
ture of these improved candles isto be made 
of cotton yarn, twisted rather hard, and laid 
in the same manner as wire is sometimes coil- 
ed round the bass strings of musical instru- 
ments. For this purpose, straight rods or 
wire are to be procured, of suitable lengths 
and diameters, according to the intended size 
of the candle about to be made; and these 
wires, having been covered with cotton, coil- 
ed around them as described, are to be insert- 
ed in the candle moulds as common wicks 
are; and, when the candle is made and per- 
fectly hard, the wire is to be withdrawn, leav- 
ing a hollow cylindrical aperture entirely 
through the middle of the candle. 

I have now given you what information my 
leisure has allowed me to prepare. I could 
extend my remarks, but have not now the 
time. 

With the hope that this summary will an- 
swer your purpose, I remain yours, r - 


fully, CAMPBELL MORFIT, 
Manufacturing Analytic Chemist. 


Philosophy in Sport. 
CHAPTER VII. 
' ( Continued.) 
‘There I must differ with you,’ replied her 
husband: to say nothing of the practical ad- 
vantages which have accrued to the miner, 
from this study, it has been the means of 
bringing hundreds of acres into cultivation in 
districts where never a blade of grass had be- 





have thrown additional light on scriptural sub- 





? 


, are no more to be con with 
|those of J grologit on these ocearions thes 


fore grown; (12) and if scholastic researches} |, 


is the light of the glow-worm to that of the 
sun.’ ' 

‘Hey-day!—what do I kear?’ exclaimed 
the vicar. ‘Would you compare the testimo- 
ny of the A n medal with that of an un- 
shapen flint’ 





(12.) Soils consist of a mixture of different finely 
divided earth matter, with animal or vegetable sub- 
stances in a state of decomposition. In order, 
therefore, to form a just idea of their nature, it is 
necessary to conceive different rocks decomposed, 
or ground into parts and powder of different de- 
grees of fineness, some of their soluble parts dis- 
solved by water, and that water adhering to the 
mass, and the whole mixed with larger or smaller 
quantities of the remains of vegetables and animals 
in differeut stages of decay. Hence it will follow, 
that certain rocks will give origin to particular soils, 
thus poor and huugry soils, such as are produced 
from the decomposition of graniie and sandstone, 
remain very often for ages with only a thin cover- 
ing of vegation, while svils from the decomposition 
of limestone, chalk, and basalt, are often clothed by 
nature with the perennial grasses, and afford when 
ploughed up,a rich bed of vegetation for every 
species of cultivated plant. In adverting to this 
subject, Dr. Buckland, in his inangural lecture, ve- 
ry justly observes, that it furnishes an instance of 
relation between the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms, and of the adaptation of one to the other, 
which always implies design in the surest manner, 
for had not the surface of the earth been thus pre- 
pared for their reception, where would have been 
the use of all that acmirable system of orgarization 
bestowed upon vegetables? And it is no small 
proof of design in the arrangement of the materials 
that compose the surface of our earth, that whereas 
the primitive and granitic rocks are least calculated 
to afford a fertile soil, they are for the most part 
made to constitute the mountain districts of the 
world, which, from their elevation and irregularities 
would otherwise be but il! adapted for human 
habitation: while the lower and more temperate re- 
gions are usually composed of derivative or secon- 
dary strata, in which the compound nature of their 
ingredients qualifies them to be of the greatest u- 
tility to mankind by their subserviency to the pur- 
poses of luxuriant vegetation. 

No doubt, then, can exist as to the important 
connexion between the geological structure of a 
country, and its degree of fertility; but the subject 
has not received the attention which it merits. Ge- 
ological memoirs abound with hints and scattered 
uotices, but we believe, that, with the exception we 
are about to notice, there does not exist any me- 
moir which professes to describe the different rocks 
in @ neighborhood, with a view to trace the varia- 
tions in its soils according to the change of the sub- 
strata. The essay to which we allude, is a paper 
published in the first volume of the Transactions ot 
the Royal Geological Society, -entitled, “Observa 
tions on the Geological Structure of Cornwall, with 
a view to trace in connexion with and influence upon 
us agricultural economy, and to establish a rational 
system of improvement by the scientific application uf 
mineral manure,” We shall extract some passages 
from this paper, to confirm the assertion made in the 
text. “There is certainly no district in the British 
empire where the natural relations between the va- 
rieties of soil and the subjacent rocks can be more 
easily discovered and traced, or more effectually 
investigated, than in the county of Cornwall; and no 
where can the information, which such an inquiry is 
calculated to afford, be more immediately and suc- 
cessfully applied for the improvement of waste lands 
and the general advancement of agricultural sci- 
ence. . 

“As we advance from a primative to an alluvial 
district, the relations to which I have alluded be- 
come gradually less distinct and apparent, and are 
ultimately lost in the confused complication of the 
soil itself, and in that general obscurity which ne- 
cessarily envelopes every object in a state of de- 
composition, we can therefore,only hope to succeed 
in such an investigation by a patient and laborious 
examination of a primative country, after which we 
may be enabled to extend our inquiries with ad- 
vantage through those districts which are more 
completely covered with soil, and obscured by lux- 
uriant vegetation; as the eye gazing upon a beauti- 
ful statue, traces the outline of the limbs, and the 
swelling contour of its form, throughthe flowing 
draperies which invest it. The county of Cornwall 
may be said to consist of four primary rocks, each 
ot which, by decomposition, gives origin to a pecu- 
liar eoil, distinct in its nature and cheracters, and 
requiring an appropriate system of cultivation and 
improvement. They all however, agree in one es- 
sential particular, their earthy combinations are few 
and simple; the great object of art, therefore, is to 
extend and multiply them, and thereby t0 increase 
and diversify their chemical and mechanical! agen- 
cies. In alluvial districts the very contrary obtains, 
for nature has already mixed and compounded the 
different particles of rocks in every proportion, and 
in every manner, and has therefore left but liule to 
be effected by the suggestions of science, or the re- 
sources of art. The principal rocks of which Corn- 
wall consists, are granite, slate, hornblende, and 
serpentine. Beds of limestone, dykes of porphyry, 
veins of quartz, and those of other minerals, will 
also claim a portion of our attention, inasmuch as 
they produce an influence upon the soils beneath 
which they occur. 


“Granite forms the skeleton of the county, up- 
on which all the other formations repose; the soil to 
which its disintegration gives orig.n, is provincially 
termed a growan soil; it occupies a very considera- 
ble area of the peninsula of Cornwall, constituting 
not less than 300,000, acres, one half of which is 
unenclosed waste land, affording a scanty pasturage 
for a miserable breed of sheep and goats, but which 
by drainage and judicious cultivation, might, with- 
out doubt, be much improved. The otber portion 
of growan land is endowed with various degrees of 
fertility and capability of improvement, in different 
districts, or even in different spots in the same dis- 
trict; a fact which seems to have an immediate con- 


and consequently to admit of the elucidation from 
the inquiries of the geologist. That the texture of 
granite, and the proportion of its component paris, 
have a considerable influence upon the fertility of 
the snperincumbent soil, will become efident on a 
bare inspection of specimens brought from fertile 
and barren districts. Mr. Tyacke, of Godolphia, 
has furnished the society with some striking speci- 
mens in confirmation of this fact, and others equal- 
ly satisfactory and conclusive have been. added by 
Mr. Giddy, the active curator of the museum. It 
is hardly necessary to remark, that granite consists 
of three subetances in the state of mechanical ad- 
mixture, viz. fe , mica, and quartz, the first and 
last of which being essentially different in chemical 
composition, are necessarily so in their agricultural 
influence. Felspar is capable of being, in part, re- 
solved into aluminovs earth, and includes, moreo- 
ver, several elements which have been discovered 
by experience to be high!y congenial to the process 
of vegetation; quaftz, on the contrary, has a power- 
fnl tendency to resist disintegration, and, even 
when it is decomposed, is reduced only into silice- 
ous particles. ‘The nature of felspar varies also very 
considerably in different kinds of granite; it occurs 
sometimes in an earthy form, is easily pulverized, 
and emits when breathed upon, a strong smell of 
alominous earth; at other times, it is met with ina 


ing tothe action of air and moisture. In some 
felspar, the ion of its siliceous greatly ex- 
ceeds that of its aluminous elements, and in others, 


again, magnesia forms a constituent part. ‘The re- 
lative ion of mica appears also to have some 
nfluence, and shere this ingredient occurs in cen- 
siderable quantities it is mig og Ae egg ofa 
poor and light soil. There are, inciden- 
nite which must be taken into 





which should always be examined by the 
oe gee ae who wishes to form a + bear 
of the capabilities of any granite district, Usee 
an examination of many of the more fertile parte of 
Cornwall, this fact is ¥: ry strikingly exemplified . 
it will be found, that in such districts the quantity 
of felspar in the granite varies from 70 1 90 on 
cent.; and that it possesses also the earthy texture 
which so greatly accelerates its decomposition 
this is one of the -mineraiogical circumstances 
which will explein the unusual fertility of Saint 
Burian, Sennan, and Saint Levan, near the Lane's 
End ; the lands of which are let, Upon an average 
at the rent of four pounds per acre. On the othes 
hand, let the geologist, on passing over the dreary 
barren moore which occupy the middle of the cour. 
ty, collect specimens of its granite, and they will 
be found to offer a striking contrast to those of 
more fruitful districts ; many other instances might 
be mentiened, but the geologist will have no diffi. 
culty in multiplying them. As a general rule it 
may be stated, that in order to obtain the greatest 
fertility, the quantity of siliceous matter ina soi! 
ought to be increased according to the quantity of 
rain that falls, or rather, perhaps, te the frequenc 
of its occurrence ; for it is evident, that one of the 
principal effects of this element, is to diminish in 
the soil its capacity fer moisture ; we accordingly 
find, that in the rainy climate of Turin, the most 
prolific svi! has from 77 to 80 per cent. of siliceous, 
and from 8 to 14 of calcareous earth ; whereas in 
the neighborhood of Paris, where there is much 
less rain, the silex bears only the proportion of 
26 to 50 per cent. in the most fertile districts. 


“Let the agriculturist of Cornwall, then, if there 
be any who repine at the moisture of their climate, 
hail with gladness those golden showers that {ill 
their -granaries with corn, and clothe their pas- 
turea with perpetual verdure. 

“We cannot contemp!ate this circumstance, with- 
out discovering the agency of that intelligence 
which Nature so constantly displays im connect- 
ing the want and necessities of the different parts 
of creation with the power and means of supplying 
them ; thas, in primitive countries, like Cornwall, 
the soil necessarily requires moisture, and we per- 
ceive that the cause which occasions, at the same 
time supplies, this want; for the rocks elevated 
above the surface solicit a tribute from every pas- 
sing cloud, whilst in alluvial and flat districts, 
where the soil is rich, deep, and retentive of mois- 
ture, the clouds float undisturbed ever the plains, 
and the country frequently enjoys that long and 
uninterrupted series of dry weather which is so 
congenial and necessary to its fertility. Lineus 
observes, that the plants which chiefly grow upon 
the summits of mountains are rarely found in any 
other situation, except in marshes; because the 
clouds, arrested in their progress by such elevations, 
keep the air in a state of perpetual moisture, some- 
what resembling that of the fogs in meadows and 
marches; in exemplification of this fact, the locs!- 
ity of parnassia palustris immediately suggests it- 
self to our notice. 


“The essential character of a growan, or granitic 
soil, may be stated to be a peculiar unsusceptibility 
to all externa! agents, and an inaptitude in its inter- 
nal composition, to those chemical changes with 
which fertility seems connected. There is rarely 
much soluble matter in such soils. These observa- 
tions, however, apply with different degrees of 
force to different districts, according to the value of 
the soil, and to the extent of judicious improvement 
which it may have undergone. As a rule for the 
amelioration of a growan soil it may be recommend- 
ed, as a general principle, toincrease the number of 
ite elements, and, consequenily, to extend their 
affinities. The Cornish code of agricultural im- 
provement, and which, indeed, may be applied to 
most primitive districts, is to be very shortly ex- 
pressed—MIX, COMBINE, AND MULTIPLY MANURES. 
In the treatment of a silicious soil, im particular, 
the manures cannot be too complicated ; and those 
of an anima! and vegetable nature should be always 
previously mixed with clay, decomposing slate, or 
other i!laceous matter, with which they may con- 
tract an intimate union, and by such means be more 
securely preserved in the land to which they are a)- 
plied. Mr. Scobell, of Nancealverne, near the 





nexion with the nature of the granitic substratum, | 


Land’s End, communicated to the author a singular 
practice which the farmers in his neighborhood 
pursued with evident advantage, that of actually 
dressing their sterile lands with the comminaoted 
fragments of decomposing granite. Strange and 
problematical as such a practice may appear to the 
agriculturist, who has not studied the subject of 
mineral manures, to the chemiat it is a fact of easy 
and satisfactory explanation; the decomposing 
granite coniains, as before stated, large quantities 
of felspar, and therefore of alumina, with perhaps, 
small quantities of alkali. Upon the seme princi- 
pie the application of decomposing ciay-slate proves 
a valuadle manure for siliceous lands, and ie there- 
fore capable of imparting to them that tenacity of 
which such soils are destitute. 


“The intermixture of soils, or of decomposing 
rocks capable of producing them, where one kind 
of earth is either redundant or deficient, hes been 
most successfully practised in other countries. Mr. 
Bakewell, in his lotroduction to Geology, observes, 
that part of Lancashire is situated on the red sand 
rock, whch being principally composed of siliceous 
earth and the oxide of iron, forms of iteelf very un- 
productive land ; but that, fortunately, in many sit- 
vationa, it containg detached beds of calcareous 
marl, by the application of which it is coverted in- 
to a most fertile svil. Brende has also remarked, 
that experience and science have gratly improved 
the advantages to be derived from the proximity of 
aifferent soils to each other, and that there can be 
no better illustration of the utility of an intimate 
acquaintance with the relatioa of the different stra- 
ta, than the amelioration of the Suffolk sands, which, 
by the proper application of a substratum of a shelly 
marl, provincially termed crag, have been changed 
from a parched and weseless heath to arable and 
producuve land. 


_ “A most interesting illostration of the above 
views seems to be presented in an extraordinary 
fact lately discovered in the county of Cornwall, 
respecting the increased fertility which character- 
ises soils thet are superincumbent upon the junc- 
tions of rocks. The most superficial observer may 
easily satisfy himself of the truth of this fact: in- 
deed the line of junction between the granite and 
slate formations may, in many parts be traced by 
the eye alone through tracts of cultivation, from 
the remarkable fertility which attends it. It may 
be defined a zone of fertility, since beth the growan 
and slaty soils become mutually enriched as they 
approach each other; numerous are the examples 
which might be adduced in confirmation of thie 
tact ; the following, as being accessible to investi- 
gation, are here particularised. The most valnable 
part of the estate of Trangwainton, the seat of Sir 
Rose Price, Bart., lies upon a junction of slate and 
granite ; this line may be traced to Madron church, 
and from thence round the Movnt’s Bay, in the di- 
rection of which we shall invariably find the super- 
incombent soil distinguished for its seperior fruit- 
fulness. Itis, perhaps, worth notice, that all the 
villas around this beautifal bay are placed upon the 
junction of rocks. Where the hornblende forma- 
tion intrudes itself, the fertility of the land is still 
further increased, as may be seen on the valuabic 
estates of Castle Horneck and Trereiffe. The 
zone of fertility may be also seen well character- 
ised on the line of junction between granite and 
slate at Penrhyn, and on that extending from Chy- 
oon on the acclivity of Paul Hill, to Mousehole, in 
the Mount’s Bay: this latter instance attracted the 
attention of Mr. Worgan, who, in his general view 
of the agriculture of Cornwall, notices this district 
as one highly fertile, and as being famous for pro- 
ducing two crops of potatoes in one year. On St. 
Michael’s Mount, that “ precious stone, set in the 
silver sea,” the geologist will also discover & good 
example of the fertilizing influence which the junc- 
tion of slate and granite exerts on the superincum- 
bent soil; the beautiful carpet of herbage covering 
the south-eastern base of this singular spot is * 
feature which instantly strikes the attention of the 

” 





(To be continued.) 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Later From Europe. 


The packet ship England, Capt. Bartlett; arrived 
at New York on Sunday, with London papers tothe 
7th alt. 

The cotton market had not materially altered. 

The House of Lords presented a scene of 0 
jnterest, on occasion of the discussion of 
Brougham’s motion fot a vote of thanks to Lord 
Ashburton. His lordship commenced with marked 
severity on the conduct of General Cass, whom he 
described as having been commissioned by his own 
Government to be the ian of that peace which 
he had exerted himself to destroy. 

Mr. Wordsworth, in consequence of communica- 
tions from Sir Robert Peel and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, had accepted the appointment of Poet Lau- 
reate. 

Wm. Cotton Esq. has been elected Governor of 
the Bank of England, and B. Heath, Esq., Deputy 
Governor. 

The Morning Chronicle annources that a French 
frigate has been despatched to Rio de Janeiro, with 
the consent of Louis Philippe to his son’s marriage 
with the Emperor’s sister. 

Prince Napoleon Bonaparte had left Madrid for 
Andalusia. 

Canova’s Magdalen has been sold in Paris for 59,- 
500 francs. 

The oldest of the French diplomatists, the Chev- 
alier de Gaussens, died on Saturday, in Paris, hav- 
ing reached the great age of 96. 

r. Bullard, known by his experiments on plague 
in the East, has just died at Dresden, aged 38.— 
The deceased has been known to nights and 
days with plague patients, even when the natives 
dare not approach them, 

The Comet has been observed inGermany. The 
journals of that country are filled with details from 
astronomers beyond the Rhine, aqees very close- 
ly with the observations made at Paris. 

The liverpool papers announce the death of Mrs. 
Honey, a popular singer, at the age of 25, caused by 
over exertion in her profession. Although she re- 
tained the name of her first husband, she had been 
four years married to a Mr. Gaston. 

A line of packets, torun between London and 
Hong Kong, has been established. 

The death of the Earl of Manchester elevates the 
Earl of Mandeville to the House of Peers, 

InptA AND cHINA.—The news from China is to 
the 2lst of January, and from Bombay to the 21st 
of March. The London Morning Herald contains a 
full account ofa very brilliant and decided victory 
obtained by the English troops under Gen. Napier, 
over a body of upwards of 20,000 Beloochees, after 
a severe contest. The news was received by ex- 
press in advance of the overland mail. 

There had been no further interruption of tran- 
qulility at Canton, although a hostile and discontent- 
ed spirit was very prevalent among the people, which 
the authorities were taking vigorous measures to re- 
press. A number of the parties engaged in the ri- 
ot had been arrested and punished, and the ‘city 
government had issued proclamations threatening 
severe and summary punishment to all who should 
disturb the public peace. 

The river between Canton and Whampoa was 
greatly infested with pirates, who attacked and 
plundered every vessel not amply furnished with 
the means of defence. 

Rvussia.—A letter from St. aga of the 
16th ult. published in the Gazette de Tribunaux, 
states that the Emperor of Russia had granted a 
full amnesty to a number of Poles exiled to Siberia 
or the interior of Russia, for the part they had taken 
in the revolution of November, 1830. 

Greece.—Athens letters of the 20th ult. men- 
tion that King Otho had fallen out with the French 
party and their champion, M. Christides, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, but was afraid to dismiss the 
latter from his post. The comet had been seen at 

Athens during the last ten daysevery evening af- 
ter sunset. 

Axoiers.—General De Bar, who went out with 
a considerable force to chastise several hostile tribes. 
has been compelled to return without effecting the 
desired object. The Arabs in immense numbers 
crowded the heights of the mountains and fired up- 
on his troops; and as a measure of —— he beat 
up a retreat, lest he should expose his army to se- 
rious losses. During his march he engaged in on- 
ly one regular affair with the Arabs, who were de- 
feated ; but the Frerch had several men killed and 
wounded. 


Arrival of the Hibernia. 


Stitt rater From Evnorr. 

The new and splendid Royal Mail Steamer Hiber- 
nia, Capt. J. H. E. Judkins, arrived at Boston yes- 
terday morning, atSo'clock. The llibernia is prob- 
ably the most perfect steam ship that ever crossed 
the Atlantic—complete in all her equipments, and 
larger than any of the other ships of the line. 

The Hibernia brought out upwards of a million 
and a half of dollars in gold, and a full freight. 

The steamer Columbia arrived at Liverpool on 
the 15th ult., after a passage of eleven days from 
Halifax. 

It is announced that the stesmer Great Western 
would not leave Liverpeo! till the 29th ult. 

Prince George of Cambridge had a narrow escape 
from instantaneous death on the Leeds railway train, 
hy oneofthe Sheffield carriages dashing into the 
train and upsetting the carriage next to that he oc- 
cupiec. 

An appalling shipwreck, with great loss of life, 
took place at Robin Hook Bay, near Whitby ,a short 
time ago, in which not only all the persons on board 
perished, but all the lifeboat’s men who went to 
their assistance, except one. 

Lady Lucy Frances Lennox, third dvughter of the 
Duke and Duchess ot Richmond, expired at Goed- 
wood Park on the 15th ult. 

A son of Daniel O'Connell is about to visit the 
United States in company with Richard Steele. 

On the 13th of April a dreadful explosivn took 
place at the Government Powder-mil!s at Waltham 
Abbey, which did considerable damage, and unhap- 
pily caused the death of seven individuals. 

A large quantity of foreign wheat has been re- 
leased free of duty at Dublin, for the ——— of be- 
ing manufactured into flour and biscuits for the ase 
of the emigrant vessels now taking in passengers for 
North America. 

A suspension bridge, surpassing all that has been 
seen, is to be constructed at Vienna, across the Dan- 
ube. It will be one thousand foar hundred @nd 
seventy English feet in length, with only one pier 
in the river. 

John Pease, Esq. of Darlington, an eminent preach- 
er in the Society of Friends, is about to visit this 
country on a religious mission. 

Mr. Gibbs, a bil! discounter of London, has failed 
for £180,000. An eminent lawyer is minus £23,- 
000 by the bankrupicy. 

A convention between her Majesty and the King 
of the French, for the mutual surrender of persons 
fugative from justice, has been signed. 

‘he celebrated chief Colocotroni, famous for the 
distinguished part he took in the revoiution, died 
recently at Athens of an attack of apoplexy. 

The British Plenepotentiary has iailed in conclud- 
ing a treaty with the Brazilians, and is returning 
home. 

The Sublime Porte are chiefly engnged in the con- 
sideration of the affairs of Persia. The exembassa- 
dor to London has been despatched to meet the 
British emi at Bagdad. 

The employs of the Royal Mint, London, have 
been exwemeall busy in striking a considerable a- 
mount both of gold ane silver coinage. The quan- 
tity of bullion at the Bank of England is nearly 
twelve millions of pounds sterling, which is a larger 
amount than for many years past. 

The Toulonnais states that the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco had given satisfaction to the United States for 
the insult offered to their Consul by the Governor 
of Tangeir. The latter had been superceeded in 
his post, and the of the Union having been hoist- 
ed on the Consular , was saluted by the bat- 
teries of the pines , 

The intelligence from France is unimportant. 
The Guizot party still maintain an ascendency 
which the artifi 

















The French Cham 


and attacks of the opposition 9 Mere. the piling place and 
o . 


be again a? en the ernss of the legion of Honor. 
The whole line of the Paris and Bence railroad was 
to be opened on the 3d of May. 

ters from Madrid announces the defeat of the 
Spanish ministry by the coalition, after astormy de- 
bate. ‘The numbers were 80 against 55. Advices 
wes — —_ that the a their resig 
natien to the Regent, whohad sent to London to 
General Sacho. , ' : 
From Portugad we learn that the imbecility of the 
Minister of Finance alone prevents the adoption of 
the salutary financial measutes he is instructed to 
propound. He is uhpopular with the Queen and 
with the nation at large. The authorities of Oporto 
have urged the Government to conclude the tariff 
convention with Great Britain—it is feared with lit- 
tle chance of success. Tranquillity has been restored 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Logs of the West India Mail S’eamer ‘Solway.’ 
The ‘Solway,’ Captain Duncan, after having landed 
her mails at Covanna, preceeded on her outward 
voyage about nine o'clock on the evening of the 7th 
inst. The sky was clear, the sea was calm, and all 
circumstances appeared to augur a prosperous voy- 
age. Exactly at midnight the vessel, which was at 
that time proceeding at the top of her speed, struck 
upon a rock, and within twenty minutes from the 
occurrence of the accident, sunk in deep water.— 
Captain Dancan, her commander, who unfortuna- 
tely perished with her, displayed the greatest forti- 
tude and self-possession under the trying circum- 
stances in which he was suddenly placed. The 
boats were launched, (at least so many of them as 
could be disentangled,) and the passengers were 
placed in them. One of them was engu!phed in the 
whirl and vortex occasioned by the sudden sinking 
of the vessel. 
The amount of the loss of life it 1s impossible to 
ascertain. At least 18 passengers are known to 
have perished, and 12 of the crew are missing. 
The prevailing opinion (for the eorrectness of 
which we do not vouch) is, that Capt. Duncan did 
not allow for the in-draught setting in towards the 
Bay of Biscay, and that the same error which, in 
the same place, wrecked the Apollo in April, 1805, 
occasioned this fearful mishap we have now to re- 
cord. ‘This is the third vessel the West India Com- 
pany have lost since their establishment. 


The Freshet- 


We have further disastrous accounts, of the great 
Freshet. Mr. Caamberlain, driver of the S. W. 
Bend stage, reports that about one third of the 
bridge over the Androscoggin at South West Bend 
was carried away Tuesday morning. He was obli- 
ged to leavehis coach and team, and convey his 
mail and passengers over in a boat. The bridge at 
Factory village, over Sabattas, is gone, and At- 
wood’s bridge over the same stream is damaged and 
impassable. ‘Two bridges over Royal’s river in 
North Yarmouth are swept away. Several families 
in Durham, whose dwellings were surrounded with 
water, were taken off in boats. 

The flood in the Penobscot at the City Mills in 
Bangor, on Saturday, says the Whig, made a reg- 
ular stream through the bed of the mills and cover- 
ed all the dams in an entire sheet of water notwith- 
standing over an hundred feet of the dam had pre- 
viously been carried away. 

The Mayo dam at the North American Co. Mills 
at Orono leading from the Island to Ayer’s Falls, 
was swept off on Sunday Rp A portion of 
Veazie’s boom has been carried off.—Mill and Log 
owners up the river have been in great fear for 
some days for the safety of their property, but it 
having thus far escaped, their hopes strengthen. 
The low lands through which most of the brooks 
and streams empty into the Penobscot, are so many 
safety valves against the destructive effects of a 
great freshet. 

Further.—The Presumpscot River broke into the 
Canal, above the Powder Factory, and left its oid 
channel, and runs three-fourths of a mile in the ca- 
nal, which is entirely sweptaway. The old chan- 
nel of the River, (where the powder mills stand,) is 
dry. The amount invested in the powder works, is 
estimated at $80,000. $10,000 at least, would be 
requisite to direct the stream into the old channel 
again. 

The bridge over the Presumpscot in Falmouth, 
on the new road to Gray, was carried away on 
Tuesday morning.— Eastern Argus 

FURTHER OF THE FRESHET. 


The Androscoggin. About ten o’clock on Tues- 
day, the dam on Topsham branch gave way, which 
caused considerable damage to the mills on that 
side ; and inthe afternoon a part of the lower boom 
was broken and about two thousand logs were 
swept down the river carrying with them the Rog- 
ers’ mills on the upper dam in Topsham, and about 
thirty feet of the brow of Shad island bridge. Near- 
ly half of the logs ran into the Topsham branch and 
formed a jam against the bridge on that side. Sev- 
eral houses and shops were cleared on the Tops- 
ham side; some being filled almost to the second 





story. 

Wednesday Srae (says the Brunswicker,) all 
remains quiet, the roads and bridges are passable, 
and the river is falling. 

The Brunswicker also has a letter, from Passa- 
dumkeag, April 29, which states : 

“We are inthe midst ofa greater flood than has 
been known here for 23 years. The mail arrived 
this morning in a boat with six men from Oldtown 
—a distance of 20 miles—all the way by water. 
The water is three feet deep and in some places 
six feet in our own village—and we can go from 
house tohouse only by boats. If the water rises 
six inches more my office will go; nothing can 
save it, as well as some other buildings. Indeed 
the destruction of property down river is immense.” 

Also we learn that a saw mill, owned in part by 
Mr. Bibber, at Little River, Lisbon, was swept 
away by the freshet last week. 

We learn from Norway, Oxford County, that the 
roads and bridges in that section have been render- 
ed im ble tor horses and carriages.—In Minot 
and vicinity, they have also suffered severely. Mills 
destroyed and injured, and the dam at Hacket’s has 
gone. The bridge at Minot Corner had not been 
carried away yesterday, but it was somewhat dam- 
aged and fears were entertained that it would be. 

Buxton, May 6.—The freshet on the Saco, has 
spent its force and the water is fast subsiding.—The 
loss sustained is variously estimated, but the pros- 
pective loss can hardly be told by figures. 

. The dam at Salmon Falls is injured to an extent 
that will prevent all profitable operations in the 
lumber line the present season, as the repairs can- 
not be commenced before the water in the river is 
at its lowest ebb, which will not be before August, 
at the earliest. Salmon Fails is inevitably doomed 
to a dull summer—and its population must turn 
their tools into other and unaccustomed channels. 
me. . ao x1 art ns less in amount, a 

oss bei ivi amongst a ter number, 
will be little felt and easily Siitecel. The bridges 
are “eg meee its people, on both sides of the 
river, will, for a period, be subject to some inconve- 
niences. I should be cou an imperfect chroni- 
cler of “the history of the times,” if lected to 
mention the grievances which the removal of these 
connecting links had already imposed on the beaux 
and bells, at the Bar mills; who were carrying on 


what, in c phrase are called “courting op- 
erations” on opposite sides of the river. 
At Steep Falls, Norway, a Peg Factory and a 


Grist Mill were swept away ; the road at that 
sea belaee & - ble. A mee ey Aa 

ridge in Oxford was on point 1 
carried away by the water excavating the quand 
at each end of it. 

We understand that the Bridge across the An- 
d in at Craigie’s Mills is entirely swept a- 
way. is is distressing news; but we fear that 
a worse record of damages on other streams is yet 


Tae Fresurr iy New-Brunxswicx.—Singular 
Phenomenon. We are indebted to a friend, who left 
St. John on Wednesday in steamer Telegraph, 
for the St. John Moraing News of that day. The 
only news of importance relates to the freshet. The 
M davie river is rising rapidly, and it is feared 
Sg i aoe a an te 

» tmils, and saws, hav carried awa 
the torrent. “ The saw-mill at the foot of the falls 





hitherto failed to impair. 
Deputies have Kaderle head of Napoleon should | much 





thousands of pounds, to say nothing of the damage 
oceasioned by delay. The freshet on the St. John 
is still greater. The town of Sheffield and several 
other settlements on the river, are entirely sub- 
merged. Bridges on the smaller streams have been 
swept away. The travelling betwen Woodstock 
and Frederickton is entirely impeded ;. there has 
heen no mail between there for a week. The 
bridge over the Aroostook, which was built at great 
expense in Sir John Harvey's time, is gone, and 
the ag substantial mills have been more or less in- 
ured. 

4 Singular Phenomenon. An extraordinary ris- 
ing of the sea recently occurred on the coast 
of Nova Scotia. About dusk in the evening—it be- 
ing low water—the tide suddenly roshed in, to the 
height of seven or eight feet, and as suddenly re- 
ceded, dragging the small craft from their moorings, 
and leaving the flats again bare. In some places 
the tide rose ten feet. The whole occurred in the 
space of 20 minutes.—Bangor Gazette. 





AWFUL MURDERS IN NEW JERSEY! 
1000 Dollars reward for the Murderers. 


A whole family was murdered!—men, women 
and children!—on Monday last, near Port Colden, 
Warren County, New Jersey, with every circum- 
stance of deliberate barbarity. 

Mr. John B. Parke,anaged man, who for years 
has had the mania of converting all his property 
into specie, and the folly of boasting of the amount 
thus accumulated, lived on his property—a bachelor 
—having in his house his brother-in-law, John 
Cartner, who worked on the farm—his wife and four 
children—together with a servant woman. 
Yesterday morning the neighbors were thrown 
into consternation, by hearing that all these per- 
sons, except the maid servant, who was not at home 
the preceding night, were murdered. 

On reaching the spot the most dreadful spectacle 
was ate Cartner, who appears to have been 
decoyed out of the house, was found partially 
thrown into a lime-kiln, his head literally beaten to 
fragments with a rail, which was picked up close by 
with all the horrid marks of the use which had 
been made of it. 

On entering the house, Mr. Parke was found in 
his bed dead, with his throat cut from ear to ear. 
His sister, Mrs. Cartner, and the infant at her side ! 
in like manner murdered, and a little son of four or 
five years old stabbed in several places—and only 
not dead. 

There were two other children, but they slept in 
a distant part of the house—unknown, probably, to 
the murderers, and most fortunately, they were not 
awakened by the deeds of hell perpetrating below, 
and therefore gave no indication of their presence, 
and only knew they were orphans when going in 
the morning to receive their mother’s accustomed 
kiss. 

The house was rifled completely—but what a- 
mount of plunder was obtained, no one could yet 
conjecture. 

The news spread rapidly, the country is raised, 
and handbills are already circulating in all direc- 
tions, offering, in the name of the surviving rela- 
tives, $1000 for the arrest and conviction of the 
murderers. 

Plunder undoubtedly was the motive, and univer- 
sal opinion ascribed the horrid deeds to strangers, 
who must have come from a distance. 

As there must have been two or three concerned, 
the hope seems reasonable that aclue will be found, 
and due punishment be awarded to this unparalleled 
massacre.—N. Y. American. 





Supposed Arrest of the Murderers in New Jersey.— 
It has heretofore been stated that, although Mr. 
Parke had a large sum of money (several thousand 
dollars) in the house, of which part was in specie, 
not a doilar of it was taken, and the only plunder 
obtained was the money of Mr. Cartner, probably 
some $300 or $400. 

This is now accounted for in the following man- 
ner. After murdering the persons down stairs, and 
rifling the rooms there, the ruffians proceeded to 
the sleeping room of the maid servant. On open- 
ing the door they found the bed clothes thrown off, 
and some articles of female dress dropped on the 
floor, as h the bed room had been hastily left. 

They concluded at once that the woman had as- 
certained what was going on, and had fled through 
another door to give the alarm, and they immedi- 


fact, the maid had left her room in a hurry, without 
making it up, early on Sunday, to pay a visit in the 
neighborhood, and had not yet returned. 

Sunday night was very rainy, and the roads, 
therefore, on Monday night—that of the murder— 
were very wet. This seems, providentially, almost, 
to have furnished a clue to the murder; for, on 
strictly examining the premises around Mr. Parke’s 
house, it was found that a wagon had been driven 
from there through a by-road. 

The track was followed, an accurate measure be- 
ing taken along the route, of the tire. and of its in- 
dentations, until it led to the house of one Charles 
Coleman, on whose premises a wagon was found 
correspondtng entirely in width of tire and other 
marks. 

Coleman (who has been in New Jersey State 
Prison for counterfeiting,) was immediately arres- 
ted, as was another man, who, on Monday had been 
seen much with him, named Jacob Auble, a sort of 
race course loafer and gambler. 

The authorities were also. on the track of the 
third man, (an Englishman, with green spectacles,) 
who had been in company with the other two. 

The first named parties are natives of New Jer- 
sey, and residents of the neighborhood where the 
awful crime was committed. The third man is an 
Englishman. We do not hear that any further de- 
velopement had been made.—.V. Y. .dmerican. 


Accident on the Fresh Pond Rail Road.—The 
train of cars which left Charlestown at 1] o’clock, 
on Friday, with about 15 passengers while crossin 
the bridge immediately beyond the Depot, ran off 
the track, and the rail of the bridge giving way the 
engine tender anda long car were immediately 
precipitated into the river, and the tender was bro- 
ken to pieces, 

Mr. Samuel H. Brown, of Ipswich, a carpenter 
by trade, was instantly killed. Boats were procu- 
\red and the sufferers were rescured from their per- 
ilous situation in the cars. 

Miss Rebecca Hill a young lady of West Cam 
bridge, had her collar broken and her right ancle 
fractured. 

Mr. Chambers, the conductor, was severely in- 
jured in the back. 

Mr. Taylor the engineer, was badly hurt, 

Messrs J. W. Gidden, Ebenezer Baker, and John 
W. Harris, of Charleston, were more or less in- 
jured. 

Four other persons, names not ascertained, were 
also injured. 

Later.—The Boston pa of Saturday give 
gloomy accounts of the reac of this dreadful asad. 

ent:—Besides Browa, (who died at once,) David 
Hosmer, of Acton—taken up alive, died in the af- 
ternoon. Was on his way to work on the Fitchburg 
road as an “axe man.” 

D. Chambers, not expected to live. 

Mr. Barry, 112 Broadstrect, badly hort. 

David Prentiss, painter, bruised from head to foot 
but no bones broken. 





of lives was happily ented. 

Until the and engine i be fished up, it can- 
pan ene ¢ determined how the accident oc- 
c . 


from the Times, that the disaster was the work of 
some diabolical villian who shifted the Switch! 
What nishment is severe enough for such a 











Lovering, Esq , Sheriff of Aroostook. 





A largecompany were in attendance fillin 
Mr. Lovering's cLipansithpetinedaas tall ; 
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In Houlton, 25th . . Blake, 
Bagean, to Miss Pwd M eldest deaghier of Toe 





after witnessin the ceremon which united th - 
py couple for lite, and pavtahting of the sudo 
eake and wine usual on such occasions, wound up 
ps gon of the evening by “ tripping the 
Pay ~ A 
» ad ge noon pr vient a old fashioned style till 
apparently well pl i 
; else —B P raoaiter. themselves and every 
Ay Wragg City, Mr. Joshna Follansbee, of 
wa eae to Miss Louisa A. Sewell, daugh- 
ter el Sewell, Esq. of Farmington, Me. 
In Charleston, Mr. Lewis Dennis to Miss T. San- 
born = Jewitt Sanborn to Miss Susan Eastman, 
Saedae jie. Orenen Folsom, of Corinth, te Miss 


= 











ae DKELCD, 
n this town on the 2d inst. Miss Nancy B. daugh- 
ter of Mr. Isaac Dexter, aged about 22. ey 


In China, Charles Rich 
Jedediah Dee, ~y es Richmond, enly son of Mr. 


In_ Waldoboro’, Ist ult. Mrs. Mary Clouse 82 ; 
Mr. Philip Stahl, 83; 3d, Mr. Peter Lightfont, 96: 


Mrs. Gatharine Vannah, 32; 28th, Mr. John Stud- 
ley, 2d inst., Mr. Benjamin Wellman, 92; Mr. 
John Creamer, 83, both revolutionary pensioners. 


In Madison, of Consumption, Samuel Weston 
aged 20 years, son of Mr. Stephen Weston, Jr. , 

In Paris, 23d ult., Mrs. Clarissa Crocker, wife of 
Thomas Crocker, Esq., aged 49 years. 


Eo 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, May 1, 

1843. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser,& 
Patriot). 

At Market 320 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Workin 
Oxen, 250 Sheep and 1400 Swine. ‘ , 

Prices. Beef Cattle—A tew Cattle were proba- 
bly sold for something more than our highest quota- 
tions, ViZ: First quality, 4 75a5; second quality 
450 a4 75; third quality 3 50 a 4 25. 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Sheep—A lot (sheared) from $1 to 2 75; lot not 
sheared from 2 50 to 3 50. 

Swine—Prime lots to peddle 4} for Sows, and 5}c 
for Barrows. A few lots, not so good quality 4 and 
5. At retail from 44 to 6c. 


Winship & Paine 
N ANUFACTURERS OF UMBRELLAS, PAR- 
ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on hand a 
large assortment of them, which they will sell whole- 
sale and retail as low as can be purchased elsewhere. 
Also on vand, a prime assortment of Hats, Caps, 
Gloves, Matic, Musical instrumetns, Viol Strings, Ros- 
in, Claronet\ Reeds, Paper fangings, Fancy Soaps, 
&e. Store corner Middie & Temple Streets. 
Country traders are invited to call before purchasing. 
PORTLAND, April 26, 1843. 3m19 


Clapboards for sale. 
fQ\HE subscriber has three thousand first rate Clap- 
boards, which be will sell on reasonable terms. 
C. A. RICHARDSON, 
3wi8 

















Winthrop, May 2, 1842. 





“yXO PRINTERS—M. P. PROUT, Printing Ink 

Manvfacturer, No. 69 Spring steet New York, still 
continues to manufacture a superior article to any oth- 
er in the United States, and upon as reasonable terms 
asit can be procured from any other establishment. 
He also manufactures ink of various colers, as red, blue, 
green, yellow, &c. 

N.B. Publishers of newspapers copying the at ove 
advertisement four times and forwarding one copy con- 
taining it, and by eeciosing aten dollar bill (current in 
New York) in a letter shall have sent to them fifly 
pounds of good News Ink. Please mention what press 
you make use of. 18 


FLORENCE BOWVNETS. 
N RS. CARR has just received and has for sale, a 
good assortment of FLonence Bonners, of 

the latest style. Also, a few of the Devon Srraw, 


which will be sold at a reasonable price. 
Winthrop, May 2d, 1843. 


OWEN BDEALY, 


TAILOR. 
\ OULD respectfully inform the inhabitants of 
Winthrop and the public generaliy, that he has 
removedto the shop lately occup'ed by & B. Pres 
corr, two doors west of his old stand, where he con- 
tinues to carry on the above business in the most ap- 
proved stile. Spring and Summer Fasuions 








| just received, which is a splendid specimen of the art 
ately betook themselves to flight. As a matter of| 


of cutting and making. 

O. D. would say that all garments made at his shop 
shall be warranted to fit, and made in the Jatest stile. 

Particular attention paid to cutting, and done at short 
notice and warranted to fit. 

Winthrop, May 1, 1848. 

Sherifi’s Sale. 
KENNEBEC, ss. 
tee on Execution and will be sold at Public 
Vendue, on Saturday the 24th day of June, 1843, 
at ten o’clock A. M. at my Store in Winthrop Village, 
all the right, title and interest which Alexander Gage 
has to redeem a certain piece of land with the Store 
thereon, situate in Monmouth, and lying on the North 
Easterly side of the Fairbanks Road (so called) which 
leads from Chand!er’s Mills to Moody’s Milla (so call- 
ed) and on the South Easterly side of the road leading 
from Chandler's Mills to Winthrop Village, and boun- 
ded in part by said road. It being the same lot of land 
purchased by said Gage of Joseph Chandler of Mon- 
mouth, and by him mortgaged to Benjamin Stockings 
of Monmouth, as appears by his Mortgage recorded in 
the Register of Deeds Oifice, Kennebec County, on 
Book No. 129, Page 34. 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. Dep. Sheriff. 
Winthrop, April 27, 1843. 3wi8 








Only one Dollar a year! 
Three cents a single Number! 


6 aan METROPOLIS: a new weekly parlor Ga- 
zette of Literatare, General Intelligence and Art. 
Edited by Epes Sargeant. * 

This cheap and elegant family Gazette is published 
every Saturday in the city of New York—the first 
number bearing date March 11, 1843. It contains 
sixteen large octavo pages in columns, and is printed 
with large new type on fine paper. [is contents are 
various and interesting, comprising all the literary news 
of the day—and its origiual department is liberally 
filled. 

The Terms are unprecedentedly low. Te mail 
subscribers, ene dollas a year. ‘Theree cents a single 
number. Six copies a year, five dollars. 

N. B. This work is entirely distinct from Sar- 
gent’s Magazine, #8 no portion whatsoever of the 
contents of the one work will appear in the - 

' Editors publishing this brief prospectus, wM! reeeive 
the Metropolis for one year. Al! orders, remittances, 
&c., must be addressed free to 

SARGENT & CO. 


FAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 


_ DEALERS IN 
Hard Ware, Iron and Steel. 


Also, 
STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, HOLLOW WARE, 
SHEET LEAD, SHEET ZINC, 
FEATHERS, &., &e. 


Three doors South of Pest Office, Water Street, 
* = AUGUSTA. 
H. W. FParnsarxs, 


J. H. Evecera. 18 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUPATTURERS OF 
BARNABY & UMOOER’S 
Patent Double Mold-Board, side 
Hill and 
Levd Land Plough. 


AN» DEALERS IN 








and Brass T “ Fire 
Sets, eu tole, 
One Door North etleaeo, 
ere UGUSTA, Maine. 
ata sl ; 


when the party separated , | 








Fruit Trees. 


The subscriber offers for sale at his NUR - 
SERY at Grove Corrace in Westbrook, 
about one mile from the Court Hoase in 
Portland, a great variety (over one hundred 
kinds) of the most celebrated Appie, Pear, Cuer- 
RY, Quince and Peacn TREES ; Grape Vines 
of various kinds ; Currant, Gooseberry and Rasp- 
berry Bushes ; Horse Chesnot, and other Ornamenta! 
Trees. A great variety of Roses, Honeysuckles, and 
other vines and shrabbery. ‘These Trees were all rais- 
ed here, one of which is worth more than twenty 
brought from the South. This I koow from exper- 
lence having expended more than one hundred dollars 
within the last twelve years for western trees, and all 
that have survived the change of climate and are alive 
at this time, are not entities dollars. I would give 
more for one single seed of the Pear, Cherry, Plum 
or Peach, than for a tree five years old brought from 
the South. MOSES HALL, 

April 22, 1343. Wf. 


EXTENSIVE "7. no 


RETAIL DRY GOODS 


WARBBUHOTR I 
ae SUBSCRIBERS earnestly solicit the atten. 


tion of Purchasers to their large and valuable 
Stock of Rich Dress Silks, Cashmere Shawls, 
ané other Fashionable DRY GOODS, now open 
forthe SPRING TRADE. To attempt to des- 
cirbe these articles in an advertisement, would be 
useless, and superfluous to those who have ever vis- 
ited our EXTENSIVE WAREHOUSE. To those 
who have not, we would say that it is much the lar- 
gest of the kind in New England—occupying feur 
spacious floors of the large building at the corner of 
Summer Street. 

The plan of the business is, to combine all its 
branches in one great establishment; and by this 
means, to secure to our customers all the advanta- 
ges that can be gained by making our purchases in 
large quantities, and at low prices; and also by an 
increase of the amount of Sales, to be able to reduce 
the profit—and thus to sell the 


Best Goods «at the Lowest Possi- 
bie Prices. 

With these views they now offer a complete assort- 
ment of Ricuw Sires, Faswionsie Suawis, and 
other Foreign Dry Goops, Low-Pricep Prints, 
Movssexin ve Latyes, 
Carrets of all kinds, Painteo Carpers, Broav. 
cLroTus, Cassimenes and Vesrines. 

of the whole exceeds 


100,000 DOLLARS, 


and every article will be sold atso low a price, as 













and American Goops, 


The amoun! 


to give entire satisfaction to the Purchaser, 
and realize the motto of 


Large Sales and Small Profit. 


HENRY PETTES, & CO., 


fo. 224 Washington-St. Boston. 
April 22, 1843. 


Shi brs KYA ANTI 
SPROLIAL NOTLCS. 
Vie SUBSCRIBERS take this method to in- 

form their Friends and Customers, that, in addi- 





tion to all their fromer business, they have made ar- 
rangements to engage extensively in the CLOTH 
TRADE, and, in order 10 conduct it to the best 
advantage, have secured the services of an able and 
efficient Agent, whose business it is to give constant 
personal attention to the purchase of 
BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
AT THE 
NEW YORK AUCTIONS. 
This Gentleman has been engaged in this Trade for 
many years ; has visited personally, all 
the different Factories in 
ENGLAND, FRANCE ANP GERMANY, 
and become intimately acquainted with all the va- 
rious Styles and Modes of Manufacture. 
With these advantages, and coming into the Mar- 
ket in its present depressed state, they will be able 
to offer to purchasers an assortment of the very best 


description of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Satinets, Vestings, and Summer 
Stuffs, at 

LOWER PRICES 


than ever offered before in Bsston, viz :— 
American Broapcitotus trom 150 to 250 


ENGuis# do from 250 to 400 
Greruan do from 320 to 500 
Frescu do from 400 to 600 


Cassimernes & Doxsxins from 55 to 150 
Surersivne do do from 150 to 223 
Every description of Dry Goods constantly for sale, 
Wholesale or Retail, at very low prices, at 
Tee wee | ANTR y iAgs 
HENRY PSTCES & OO’, 
Four Story Brick Warehouse, at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Summer Sirects, 
BOSTON. 





April 22, 1843. 


CHEAP 


CARPETS 
HENRY PETTES & CO. ssi ss 


attention of Purchasers to a very large and valuable | 
Stock of CARPETS just opened at their WARE-| 
HOUSE, at the corner of Wasminxctron axon Sume 
mer Sts., Boston—where may be found a very ex- 
cellent quality of All-Wool Carpets, new patterns 
and handsome colors at 62 1-2 and 75 cents per 
yard. In particular, a variety of very choice small 
patterns, designed for 


Church Carpets, 
(G New Brussels Carpets at $150. 1} 
Painted Carpets of all Sizes. 
tPF The whole Stock consists of upwards of 
20,000 YARDS, 
And will be sold at Auction Prices. 
April 22, 1843. 


To Farmers. 


OBINSON & BAKER, Seep Dearens, No. 
26, Middle Street, Portland, have heen appornt- 
ed Agents for Maine, by the “ Lodi Manufacturing 
Company,” for the sale of the article known as 


ETTE 
POUDRE : 


Which is unsurpassed in its excellence over all 
other Manures ever before offered to the public. 
This article has been used in most of the States io 
the Union, fur several years ; in Flanders for more 
than a century ; and in France for upwards of sixty 
years, and has proved not only the Cheapest, but 
the Best of any manures yet discovered. 
1T 18 WARRANTED, 


If the printed directions are followed, y' have the 
greatest and quickest effect upon vegetable matter— 
ripening al from two to three weeks earlier than 

any other manure, and will cause a greater ield. 
Abundant testimonials can be produced of its ben- 
eficial effects upon all grains, vegetables, grasses, 
plants, flowers, trees, &c., making it @ desirable ar- 
ticle for farmers and gardeners. {tis in a dry pow 
dered state, free from smell, and one gill put into a 
hill of corm, or double that quantity into a hill of 
will add one third more in quantity of pro- 
Five barrels of Poudrette is sufficient to ma- 

nore an acre of corn. hay 

The Poudrette is put up in barrels containing four 


banks seueeeh mesenres at two dollars per barrel, 


pis sold in less quantities at seventy-cents 
per bushel 


Orders for the above article, also for Clover, 
| Herds Grass, Red Top, Foul Meadow, Garden 





ee 











. and all other articles in our line, promptly 
atte to. 6wl6 4 


To Farmers, 


<= CL ee 
Stock for Sale. 
“QXHE subscriber has on his farm in Vienna, and now 

olfers for sale the following :—A Bull three years 
old this month, deep red color, from a fall blood Cow, 
known I believe, by the Jaques breed, being the same 
imported by the Brighton Agricultural Society in 1823, 
sired by a Bull of approved Liood, the same breed here- 
tofore reared by me, and considered by competent 
judges equal to any ever brought into Kennebec Coun- 
ty—right to cross with the Durham free, being a lar- 
ger breed—said Ball not large, only natural growth. 
Also, a COW four yeurs old, same blood. , Also, a- 
nother Bull three years old, of good blood. Either or 
all of the above will be sold reasonable. Price contor- 
ming to the present value of stock. 

OBADIAH WHITTIER. % 
Vienna, April 26, 1843. dwt? 


Albany Daily Patriot. 
CHAKLES T. ‘TORREY, 
Enpiror AND ProPpRige Tor. 
Office im the Law Buildings, second story, Corner of 
Beaver and Market streets. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE DAILY PATRIOT, 
The subscriber commenced the publication of a new 
daily paper on ‘Tuesday, January 3d, 1843. 

It will be devoted to the cause of liberty, of good mo- 
rals, commercial news, and general intelligence. 

In regard to general news, we mean te de as well as 
our contemporaries. 

In respect to commercial and monetary affairs, ar- 
rangemeuts are in progress, at a heavy expense, which 





will make the Daily Patriot second to no paper in the 
State. Nothing will ever ba admitted in its columns 
unsuited to the family circle. 


_ it will aim to give the earliest foreign and domestic 
intelligence, including full reports of congressional and 
legislative proceedings, city news, court reports, and 
netices of our city institutiods and affairs. In its politi- 
cal character it will be devoted to the cause of LinER- 
Ty, ‘* without concealment, without compromise."’ 

TERMS—$4 a year, payable quarterly in advance. 

i> No paper will he mailed, until the payment is 
made. 

> The Weekly is issued every Thursday, at $2 
year in advance. 

Advertising Rates: 
1 square (12 lines) first insertion, 


*s 


25 cents. 
each additional insertion, 12 

Six lines, or less, half the above rates. 

One square for a year, paper included, $10 00. 

Our square for a year, paper incladed, $19 99. 

Our rates are lower than of any other paper, and 
they wil! coutinue to be so. 

A select of advertisements, will be inserted also in 
our weekly which circulates widely in every county 
in this State but 5, and to considerable extent in 12 
other States and Terriyories, for $15 a square. 

(LP All country weekly paper giving this prospectus 
siz insertions, with a notice, wall be entitled toan ex- 
cange with the Daily Patriot. 

All communications must be addressed to 
CHARLES T. TORREY, Publisher. 
ROSPECTUS OF A NEW WEEKLY JOUR- 
NAL of Domestic and Foreign Literature, Science 
and the Fine Arts, to be published on the first Saturday 
in April, 1843, by the name and tile of THE BOs- 
TON SPECTATOR. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO, Eprror. 

It is not the intention of the subscriber to dilate ve- 
ry largely here on what will be the principal merits 
and most attractive features of the ‘Boston Spectra- 
ror.’ The first number will fully indicate its charac- 
ter, and the course itintendsto pursue. It may be 
proper to remark, however, that the pages of the 
‘Boston Spectator’ will never be tainted with the 
leaven of politics, although the Editor as a citizen of 
thie Great Republic, claime the privilege of oecasion- 
ally discussing such questions as bear upon the cardi- 
nal interests of society. ‘The ‘Boston Spectator’ will 
be essentially and exclusively a literary Journal, em- 
bracing in its scope whatever js most entertaining and 
instractive in the literatare of Europe, with original 
contributions from American writers, and weekly ed- 
itorial essays, on every subject that is calculated to dis- 
play the growing intelligence of the community in 
which we live. In his selections and translations from 
works of imagination, the Editor will be carefal to 
exclude whatever is false in principle or spurious in 
sentiment, and to insertonly what has a direct moral 
tendency, or is favorable to the promulgation of cor- 
rect taste and religious truth. In its criticisms on new 
books, the Drama and the Fine Arts, the ‘Boston Spec- 
tator’ will be guided by the same fearless but friendly 
spirit, —the same adherence to the immutable laws of 
Justice. which have invariably won for the subscriber 
the approbation of those who can appreciate indepen- 
dence of action, and have the courage to hear the 
truth, and desireto hear nothing else. 

The ‘Boston Spectator,’ as its title imports, will 
present a constant reflection of all that passes in the 
world of thought and the world of mind around us. 
Those who are laboring in the sacred cause of Philan- 
thropy and Truth, will ever find its columns a medi- 
um for the promalgation of their views. Sach being 
the wide scope of the Journal, the undersigned will be 
glad to receive communications from al! those who are 
desirous to fosier a national literature among us, and 
to secure the triamph of elevated principles .—from the 
Philosophy whose aim is to instruct;—from the Schol- 
ar whose object is to amuse and to entertain ;—and 
from the Philanthropist who seeks to strengthen the 
bond of union between man and man. 

The ‘Boston Spectator’ will be published every Sat- 
urday, at No. 78 Washington treet, by the firm of 
O'BRIEN & CO. Jt will contain sixteen large quar- 
to pages, and form at the end of the year. the most in- 
structive miscellany of Foreign and domestic literature 
ever published inthis country. Jts advertising cvl- 
umus will be open only to the Book trade, the learned 
professions, and the various teachers in every depart- 
ment of Art and Science. 

The ‘Boston Spectator’ will be published with en- 
tirely new and elegant type, cst expressly for this 
Journal by Joha Rogers, of the Boston Type foundry. 
The paper will be of the finest quality. 

The price of the ‘Boston Spectator’ will be Three 
dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance. 
Those desirous of receiving the paper from the com- 
meacement, will have it panctually sent to their ad- 
dress, upon their forwarding the amount of sabsecrip- 
tion to the office of publication, free of all expense, 
Agents, Carriers, and Newsmen, will be seapplied on 
the usual terms. 

Ly The Cash System will be rigidly adhered to, 
without any deviation whatever. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 

April 1, 1843. 

Washingtonian Vegetable Pills. 
Invented and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthrop. 
VEGETABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has long 
been a desideratum, and the inventor of the Wash- 
ingtonian Pill confidently announces to those of his fel- 
low beings who are suffering with Rhewmatism, Dys- 
pepssu, habitaal costiveness, or any of the complicated 
iseases which arise from inactive or Torpid Liver, 
Derangement of the Chylopoietic viscera, Impuri- 
ty of the Blood, Scrofula, and diseases of the 
Glands, Skin, or the Absorbent System, that he has 
prepared a simple and safe remedy which he recom- 
mends to titem, after an experience in their use of nearly 
thirty years. 

He first prepared them for his own private use, being 
afflicted with severe attacks of Rheumatism, complica- 
ted by a general atony of the system. He has bad the 
satisfaction of being restored to health by them, and 
now finds himself by their means as instraments in the 
hands of Providence, in good health at the advanced 
age of seventy-four years. ’ 

Many hundreds have experienced the salutary action 
of these Pills, and many cannot live without them.— 
Their in acute as well as chronic rheamatism 
has been experienced, and in almost innumerable cases. 

Directions. Take them at night on going to bed. 
If it is desired merely to relax the bowels take half of 
one, and increase dose to five according as you 
wish to produce more or Jess cathartic action, 

The above Pills are tor sale at the Maine Farmer 
Office. Price 25 cents. 
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POETRY. 








tor the Farmer & Advocate. 
SPRING. sits eal 
lovely spring ; man hails balmy 

are from the south it steals with verdant track, 
Calling the fields all from their wintry death, 

As sure it has for many ages back. 
Fair Nature in her work is never slack 

Though man may deem her so: How the Aurora 
Paints with its nicest tint each skirting rack! 

Then Phebus comes anon with all his glory; 
Loved are your pleasures morn, though they are 

transitory. . 

Yes lovely morn, in spring thou hast a smile, 

That would call forth the purest virgin’s sigh, 
So perfect in thy beauty—free from guile. 

The greener earth, the saftron tinted sky, 

The crystal dews conspire to please the eye, 
Pale Cynthia sinks and leaves the joyous mirth, 

Phosphorus fades,—the sun now rises high, 
As a proud steed seems conscious of its worth, 

Still shines benignant!y upon the scenes of earth. 


Sweet time of thought—reverting to the past, 
And calling up those bright and sunny years, 
We fondly dreamed such scenes would always last, 
Misfortune dwelt then only in our fears, 
If knew the eyes, not then the soul our tears, 
For we had never known the scorpion sting 
Of Slander’s echo breaking on the ears, 
But all was innocent as vernal spring, 
And human voice was harmless then as that of 
birds which sing. 
The softened zephyr’s gliding o’er the hill 
While vegetation comes from Sol’s warm rays, 
The laughing brook sings to the joyous rill, 
As down its mild decent it gently plays 
To wake the memory of those brightest days. 
But they are passed—those dreams and early 
friends, 
Where false alike—still nature has some lays 
Which to the heart a note of pleasure sends 
And truth, virtue and beauty in one image blends. 


Sweet is the time—spring has its thousand charms, 
Kind Nature now assumes a look so bland, 

She sha!] embrace me in her loving arms, 
And teach the mind with her instructing hand, 
What ere she says, I'll list to her command, 

And take my pastimes in the shady bower, 
When spring assumes her sway o’er all the Jand. 

Mild is her reign, and good her magic power, 

With her I'd spend the day, and pass its setting 

hour. 

Now the loved blossom’s opening to the breeze, 
Impart a fragrance to the air around. 

Their lively hues conspire the youth to please, 
The warblers too now chant the pleasing sound, 
Which makes the very heart with joy rebound ; 

They are sweet singers by dame nature taught, 
Nor law nor precedent have ever found, 

Yet have a cadence which I oft have sought, 

To sing my Maker's praise, sincerely as I ought. 


See where the farmer tends with gentle care, 

His fleecy innocents and harmless herds, 
The young begin to breath the fragrant air 

And dance or gambol to the song of birds, 

Such rural scenes surpass descriptive words, 
Yet wake the mind up to a social glee, 

Like that which lover’s walks at eve affords, 
Or when the traveller from his journey free, 
Returns, his spouse, his children and his friends 

to see. 
There is a fire lit in the human heart, 
Which ae up the thoughts and gnaws the 
soul, 
Blown to a flame by satire’s cruel arts, 
And like the ocean when the tempests roll, 
Spurns puny reason and disdains control. 
And hast thou not a calm, congenial Spring, 
As fair a spot as Fame’s deluding goal ? 
Canst thou not waft upon thy gentle wing, 
Some purer calmer bliss to round the heart strings 
cling ? 
Ye may not yield the soul that sought for calm, 

Nor on your Dryad moved returning cars, 

Bear for the broken heart one healing balm, 

Ye softer winds, ye hapifying stars, 

May yield men up to ever cruel Mars, 

Nor seem to sigh, although the heart is riven, 

By wanton hands, wreaking with earth-born jars, 
Yet though your sweets are from the bosom driven, 
Man scorns to weep, for still there is a peaceful 

Heaven. S. T. F. 

Winthrop, May, 1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘The First and Last Dinner. 


There are few theatrical personages who have not 
seen the “Last Man;” but few of them know the 
source from which that popular drama was derived. 
It was from the exquisite writings of Professor Wil- 
son—old Christopher North—the Blackwood, not of 
Auld Reekie or England, or of the British empire 
alone, but of the civilized world. This, tale, much 
more beautiful than the drama, is called “The First 
and Last Dinner.” We give it entire :— 


Twelve friends, much about the same age, 
and fixed by their pursuits, their family con- 
nections, and other local interests, as perman- 
ent inhabitants of the metropolis, agreed one 
day, while they were drinking their wine at 
the Star and Garter at Richmond, to institute 
an annual dinner among themselves under the 
following regulations: —That they should dine 
alternately at each other’s houses, on the first 
and last day of the year; that the first bottle 
of wine uncorked at the first dinner, should be 
re-corked and put away to be drank by him 
who should be the last of their number; that 
they should never admit a new member; that 
when one died, eleven should meet, and so 
on—and that, when only one remained, he 
should on those two days dine by himself, and 
set the usual hours at his solitary table—but 
the first time he so dined alone, lest it should 
be the only one, he should then uncork the 
first bottle, and in the first glass diink to the 
memory of all who were gone. 

There was something original and whimsi- 
cal in the idea, and it was eagerly embraced. 
They were all in the prime ot life, closely 
attached by reciprocal friendship, fond of so- 
cial enjoyments, and looked forward to their 
future meetings with unalloyed aaticipations 
of pleasure, only thought, indeed, that 
darkened these anticipations was one not very 
likely to intrude itself at this moment—that of 
the wight who was destined to uncork 
the first bottle to his lonely repast. 

It was summer when this frolic com- 
pact was into; ge 7 pleasure boat 
skimmed along the bosom of the Thames, on 




















their return to London, they talked of nothing 
but their first and last feasts of the ensuing 
years. Their imaginations ran riot with a 
thousand gay predictions of festive mernment. 
They wantoned in conjectures of what chan- 
ges time would operate, joked each other up- 
on their appearance when they should meei.— 
some of them hobbling upon crutches, after a 
severe fit of the gout—others poking about 
with purblind eyes, whom even spectacles 
could hardly enable to distinguish the alder- 
man’s walks in a haunch of venison—some 
with portly round bellies and tidy little brown 
wigs, and others decently dressed out ina 
new suit of mourning, for the death of a great- 
grand-daughter, or a great-grandson. 

“As for you, George,” exclaimed one of 
the twelve, addressing his brother-in-law, ‘‘! 
expect I shall see you all as dry, withered and 
shrunken as an old eel-skin, you mere outside 
of aman!” and he accompanied the words 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

George Fortescue was leaning carelessly 
over the side of the yacht, laughing the loud- 
est of any at the conversation which had been 
carried on. The sudden manual salutation 
of his brother-in-law threw him off his balance, 
and in a moment he was overboard. They 
heard the heavy splash of his fall. The boat 
was preceeding swiftly along—but it was in- 
stantly stopped. 

The utmost consternation now prevailed. 
It was nearly dark, but Fortescue was known 
to be an excellent swimmer, and startling as 
the accident was, they felt certain he would 
regain the vessel. They could not see him. 
Ther listened, and heard the sound of his 
hands and feet. They hailed him, and no 
answer was returned, but in a faint and gerg- 
ling voice, and the exclamation, ‘‘Oh God!” 
struck upon their ears. In an instant two or 
three who were expert swimmers, plunged in- 
to the river, and swam to the spot whence 
the exclamations had proceeded. One of 
them was within an arm's length of Fortescue 
—he was struggling and buffetting the water, 
and before he could be reached, he went 
down, and his distracted friend beheld the ed- 
dying circles of the wave just over the spot 
where he had sunk. He dived afier him, and 
touched the bottom—but the tide must have 
drified the body onward, for it could not be 
found. 

They proceeded to one of the nzarest sta- 
tions where drags were kept, and having pro- 
cured the necessary apparatus, they returned 
to the fatal spot. After the lapse of above 
an hour, they succeeded in finding the life- 
less body of their lost friend. All the usual 
remedies were employed for restoring suspen- 
ded animation, but in vain—and they now 
pursued the remainder of their course to I_on- 
don, in mournful silence, with the corpse of 
him who had commenced the day of pleasure 
with them in the fullness of health, of spirits, 
and of life! Amid their severe grief, they 
could not but remember that one of the joy- 
ous twelve had already slipped out of the Iit- 
tle festive circle! 

The months rolled on, and cold December 
came with its cheering round of kindly greet- 
ing and merry hospitality; and with it came a 
sofiened recollection of the fate of poor For- 
tescue; eleven of the twelve assembled on 
the last day of the year; and it was impossi- 
ble not to see their loss as they sat down to 
dinner. The very irregularity of the table, 
six on one side, and only five on the other, 
forced the melancholy event upon their mem- 
ory. 

There are few sorrows so stubborn as to 
resist the united influence of wine, acircle of 
select friends, and a prospective gaiety. 

A decorous sigh or two, a few becoming 
ejaculations, and an instructive observation 
on the uncertainty of life, made up the sum 
of tender posthumous offerings to the manes 
of poor George Fortescue, as they proceeded 
to discharge the most important duties for 
which they had met. By the time the third 
glass of champagne had gone round, in ad- 
dition to sundry potations of fine old hock and 
and capital Madeira, they had ceased to dis- 
cover anything so very pathetic in the ine- 
quality of the two sides of the table, or so 
melancholy in their crippled number of elev- 
en. 

[The rest of the evening passed off very 
pleasantly in conversation, good humored en- 
joyment and conviviality, and it was not till 
toward twelve o’clock that ‘‘poor George 
Fortescue” was again remembered. | 


They all agreed, at parting, however, that 
they had never passed such a happy day, con- 
gratulated each other upon having instituted 
so delightful a meeting, and promised to be 
punctual to their appointment the ensuing ev- 
ening, when they were tocelebrate the new 
year whose entrance they had welcomed in 
bumpers of claret, as the watchman bawled 
**past twe!ve o’clock,”’ beneath their window. 

They met accordingly, and their gaiety 
was without an alloy or drawback. It was 
only the first time of their assembling after the 
death of “poor George Fortescue,” that 
made the recollection of it painful; for, though 
but a few hours had intervened, they now 
took their seats at the table as if eleven had 
yeen their usual number, and as if all were 
there who had ever expected to be there. It 
is thus in every thing. The first time a man 
enters a prison—the first book an author 
writes—the first painting an artist executes— 
the first battle a general wins—nay, the first 
time a rogue is hanged—(for a rotten rope 
may provide asecond performance, even of 
that ceremony, with all its singleness of char- 
acter) —differ inconceivably from the first rep- 
etition, There is a charm, a spell, a novelty, 
a freshness, a delight, inseparable from their 
first experience, (hanging always excepted, 
be it remembered,) which no art or circum- 
stance can impart tothe second. And it is 
the same in the darker traits of life. There 
is a degree of poignancy and anguish in the 
first assaults of sorrow, which is never found 
afterward. In every case, it is simply that 
the first fine of our feelings has been 
taken off, and that it can never be restored. 

Several years had elapsed, and our eleven 
friends kept up their anniversaries, as they 
might aptly enough be called, with scarcely 
any perceptible change. But alas! there 
came one dinner at last, darkened by a ca- 
lamity they never expected to witness, for on 
that very day, their friend, companion, broth- 
er, almost, was hanged! Yes, Stephen Row- 
land, the wit, the oracle, the life of their |it- 
tle circle, on the morning of that day forfeit- 


ed his life upon a public scaffold, for having 
made one si ee ee wrong 
place. In words, a bill of exchange 


was passed into his hands for 

out of his hands for £1700; he bevieg “rene 
the in little prefix to the hundreds, and 
the bill being paid at the banker’s without 





tled it. The organ of acquisiteveness was 


discovered on his head, after his execution, |. 


as large as a pigeon’s egg. He could not 
help it. 

tt would be injustice to the ten to say that 
even wine, fiiendship, and a merry season, 
could dispel the gloom which pervaded this 
dinner. It was agreed beforehand that they 
should not allude to the distressing and mel- 
ancholy theme; and having thus interdicted 
the only thing which really occupied all their 
thoughts, the natural consequence was, that 
silent contemplation took the place of dismal 
discourse; and they separated lo fore 


midnight. 
* * * © © Some fifteen years had 
now glided away since the fate of poor Row- 


land, and the ten remained; but the stealing 
hand of time had written sundry changes in 
most legible characterst. Raven locks had 
now become grizzled—two or three heads 
with not as many locks altogether as may be 
reckoned in a walk of halfa mile along the 
Regent’s canal—one was actually covered 
with a brown wig—the crow’s feet were visi- 
ble in the corner of the eye—goad old port 
and warm Madeira carried it against $ 
claret,red burgundy and champaigne—stews, 
hashes and ragouts grew into favor—cruste 
were rarely called for to relish the cheese af- 
ter dinner, conversation was less boisterous, 
and it turned chiefly to politics and the state 
of the funds, or the value of landed property 
—apologies were made for coming in thick 
shoes and warm stockings; the dors and 
windows were more carefully prosided with 
list and sand bags—the fire more jn request 
—and a quiet game of whist filed up the 
hours that were wont to be devoted to drink- 
ing, and riotous merriment. Two rubbers, a 
cup of coffee, and at home by ekven o'clock, 
was the usual cry, when the fifth or sixth glass 
had gone round after the remoral of the cloth. 
At parting, too, there was a leng ceremony in 
the hall, buttoning up great coats, tying on 
woolen comforters, fixing silk handkerchiefs 
over the meuth and up to the ears, and grasp- 
ing sturdy walking canes, fo support unsteady 
feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, anddeath 
had indeed been busy. One had been killed 
by the overturning ofthe mail, in which he 
had taken his place in order to be present at 
the dinner, having purchased an estate in 
Monmouthshire, and retired thither with his 
family. Another had undergone the terrific 
operation for the stone, and expired beneath 
the knife; athird had yielded up a broken 
spirit two years after the loss of an only sur- 
viving and beloved daughter; a fourth was 
carried off in a few days by the cholera mor- 
bus; a fifth had breathed his last the very 
morning he obtained judgment in his favor by 
the Lord Chancellor, which had cost him his 
last shilling nearly to get, and which, after a 
litigation of eighteen years, declared him the 
rightful owner of ten thousand a year—ten 
minutes after he was no more. A sixth had 
perished by the hands of a midnight assassin, 
who broke into his house for plunder, and 
sacrificed the owner of it as he grasped con- 
vulsivety a bundle of exchequer bills, which 
the robber was drawing from beneath his pil- 
low, where he knew they were every night 
placed for better security. 

Four little old men, of withered appearance 
and decrepid walk, with cracked voices, and 
dim, rayless eyes, sat down, by the mercy of 
Heaven, (as they themselves tremulously de- 
clared,) to celebrate, for the fiftieth time, 
the first day of the year; to observe the frolic 
compact, which half a century before, they 
had entered into at the Star and Garter, at 
Richmond! Enght were in their graves!— 
Yet they chirped cheerily over their glass, 
though they could scarcely carry it to their 
lips, ifit was half full; and cracked their jokes, 
and articulated their words with difficulty, and 
heard each other with still greater difficulty. 
They mumbled, they chattered, they laughed, 
(ifa sort of strangled wheezing might be 
called a laugh; ) and when the wines sent their 
icy blood in warmer pulse through their veins, 
they talked of the past as if it were but a yes- 
terday had passed by them—and the future, 
as if it were a busy century that lay before 
them, 

They were just the number for a quiet rub- 
ber of whist; and for three successive years 
they sat down to one. A fourth came, and 
their rubber was played with an open dummy; 
a fifth, and whist was no longer practicable-- 
two could play only at cribbage, and cribbage 
was the game. But it was Jittle more than 
the mockery of play. Their polished 
hands could hardly hold, or their fading sight 
distinguish the cards, while their torprd facul- 
ties made them dose between each deal. 

At length came the last dinner, and the 
survivor of the twelve, upon whose head four- 
score and ten winters had showered their 
snow; ate his solitary meal. It so chanced 
that it was in his house, and at his table, they 


had celebrated the first. In his cellar, too, | 


had reffmined for eight-and-fifty years, the 
bottle they had then uncorked, re-corked, and 
which he was that day to uncork again. It 
stood beside him. ith a feeble and reluct- 
ant grasp he took the frail memorial of a 
youthful vow; and for a moment memory was 
faithful to hér office. She threw open the 
long vista of years; and his heart travelled 
through them all. Their lusty and blithsome 
spring—their bright and fervid summer—their 
ripe and temperate autumn—their chill, but 
not teo frozen winter. He saw, as in a mir- 
ror, how, one by one, the laughing compan- 
ions of that merry hour, at pr yem,) « 
dropped into eternity. He felt all the 7 
liness of his condition, for he had eschewed 
inarriage, and in the veins of no living crea- 
ture ran a drop of blood whose source was in 
his own; and ashe drained the glass which 
he had filled “to the of those who 
were gone,” the tears trickled down the deep 
furrows of his aged face. 
He had thus fulfilled one 

and he prepared himself to di: 
er by sitting the usual number of hours at his 


t Pi 
ha heed ll upon his bovom-—coafoed, ime 
Simeait—whe i trie be nea 





of which he had slipped in an apoplectic fit. 
He never spoke again, nor once his 
eyes, although the vital spark was not extinct 
until the following hay—and this was his Last 


Day. 
~The Man With the Nose. 


Translated from the French for the Mercantile 
Journal. 





My carriage stopped before an inn of an 
ordinary appearance, where, leaning against 
the door, I beheld a man surrounded by a nu- 
merous body of peasants and stable boys. 
They all laughed, hooted and hissed—and 
now and then a few wicked urchins pelted the 
poor fellow with certain missiles, the effects 
of which, though not particularly dangerous, 
were far from being agreeable. 

_ Disgusted and provoked at these multiplied 
insults, the unhappy man at length burst from 
the group which surrounded him, and threw 
himself hastily on a bench which was near 
He covered his face with both hands and see- 
med the emblem of Despair. 

His tormenters renewed their shouts, and 
followed him. I could no longer contain my 
indignation, but sprang from the carriage and 
advanced to the unknown. At my approach 
the multitude ceased their shouts, and retired 
to a little distance. 

“Sir,” said 1, saluting him with that res- 
pect which his genteel garb and mien appear- 
ed to demand, ‘‘Sir, if the question 1s not im- 
proper, I would respectfully inquire why you 
are treated in this singular manner? Can I 
do any thing towards freeing you from the in- 
solence of this rabble?’ 

He replied to my interrogatories without 
raising his head. ‘‘Habit ought to have 
taught me to bear such treatment with the 
calmness of a philosopher. I have long been 
subjected to the mockeries of mankind. This 
was the reason why I lefi the Diligence, and 
stopped at this miserable inn, when my bu- 
siness was of such a nature as to require the 


ull the misfortunes of my life you will easily 
learn by gazing on my unfortunate visage.” 

Ashe uttered these words, he took his 
hands from his face, and the mob renewed 
their tumultuous slouts and hisses. 

For my own part, I was petrified with as- 
tonishment; never had I seen in any human 
face, a nose which bore any resemblance to 
the snout appended to the face of the stranger. 
It covered the greater part of his cheeks leav- 
ing only the corners of his mouth visible, and 
hung down, I speak within bounds, till it rea- 
ched the lower part ofhis chin? 

I gradually recovered from my astonish- 
ment—and almost suffocated myself in at- 
tempting to repress a foolish inclination to 
laugh—I offered the stranger a seat in my 
carriage, if he was desirous to proceed to Pa- 
ris. He eagerly accepted my offer, and in a 
few moments we were gallopping along the 
road to Paris. There was a silence for sev- 
minutes, which the man with the enormous 
nose was the first to interrupt. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘I know not how to express 
my gratitude. Perhaps I am more sensible 
of your kindness because | ordinarily receive 
different treatment from others. Nature has 
made me ridiculous,” added he, turning aside 
his head to hide his monstrous nose, “and al- 
though I deserve pity. my misfortunes excite 
only the most bitter sarcasms. How cana 
man philosophically etdure a misfortune, 
which presents itselfin the most grotesque 
form, and which constantly excites the ridi- 
cule of others? 

‘I will not fatigue you with a relation of the 
various persecutions which I was constrained 
to endure from infancy until my education 
was completed. Alas, I soon learned when 
I mingled with mankind, that greater misfor- 
tunes were in store for me. 

“One day when | was walking in the fields 
enjoying the beauties of nature, I met three 
young officers, who when they beheld my vis- 
age, set up a shout of derision; my blood boil- 
ed with indignation—but I continued my 
walk, my hands convulsively clenched—and 
my whole frame trembling with the thirst of 
vengence. 

“One of these insolent youths foolishly fol- 
lowed me, and uttered some witty but imper- 
tinent expression. The only answer I deign- 
ed to give him was a severe blow on the 
face, which laid him at my feet. Half an 
hour elapsed and | had fought a duel, and 
killed my man ! 

‘*This unfortunate officer’s connections were 
powerful and wealthy. His parents thirsfed 
to avenge the death of their only son, and I 
was compelled to seek an asylum in Rome. 

**There muffled in my cloak, with my hat 
drawn over my eyes, I could walk in the eve- 
ning without rendering myself liable to insult 
—and sometimes I even dared to appear in 
the streets by day, It was thus I visited the 
monuments and ruins of Rome, and there ac- 
quired a degrec of resignation to my unhap- 
py fate, which I never before experienced— 
and which laid the foundation of rather a sin- 
gular incident which 1 shall relate. 

“| had observed in St. Peter’s church, 


ted me, a young and remarkably beautitul 
girl, and in a short time the sight of Lauretta, 
(so her muther called her,) became absolute- 
ly necessary to my happiness—and every 
evening when she came, accompanied by her 
mother, to offer up prayers in the church, I 
knelc by her side, and gazed at her lovely 
features with all the intensity of a first and 
deep-rooted affection. These mute inter- 
views continued until 1 found myself over 
head and ears inlove. One evening, as the 
charming girl quitted the church 1 mingled 
with the throng and. unperceived, slipped a 
billet into her, hand—the next day I received 
an answer, which was far from being discour- 
aging. 

‘I corresponded with her for a month—and 
gradually the letters of my charmer became 
affectionate, tender, passionate? and she lis- 
tened to my wishes, and accorded me an in- 
terview. 

«O, sir, you cannot imagine my transport 
when I li-tened to the musical accents of thia 
sweet girl—when I felt her delicate hand 
tremble in mine—when, until then the object 
of sarcasm and disdain, I was addressed with 
tender and affectionate epithets—when a bea- 
utiful woman was according me the tenderest 


proof of her love. ; 





greatest despatch; in one word, the cause of 





next morning and ask her consent to our u- 

nion. 
‘*As I left the obscure chamber in which 
this at interview took place, my heart 
r 


physiognomy. Lauretta bebe 


next morni 


scene of my mortification and suffering.’ 

This part of the poor man’s pathetic story 
affected me even to tears, for I easily concei- 
ved the bitterness of his misery—thus to lose 
his only love—the only object whose affection 
he had ever ‘ 

While these reflections were passing 
through my mind, I mechanically raised my 
eyes to his nose—and so strange is the orga- 
nization of our mental faculties, that my fea- 
tures were involuntarily relaxed into a smile 
and my sympathy with the sorrows of the poor 
fellow was sadly diminished. 

My companion continued the recital of his 
adventures, and his huge nose had been the 
source of constant unhappiness. After time 
had appeased the wrath of the powerful fami- 
ly whom he had offended, he returned to 
France; and commenced business as a mer- 
chant—but no person could transact business 
with him, even of the most serious description 
without laughing in his face—and his grotes- 
que appearance was the sole cause of the fuail- 
ure of his mercantile speculations, although 
concerted with extraordinary talent and skill. 

In short, he soon lost his whole property, 
and was reduced to the necessity of accepting 
the situation of clerk to a Banker in Paris to 
whom he had been recommended by a friend 
of his family. 

He was travelling in the diligence towards 
Paris for the purpose of entering on his new 
occupation, but the other passengers in the 
dilligence overwhelmed him with ridicule, and 
cracked so many bitter jokes at his expense, 
that he was compelled to quit the vehicle, and 
was subjected to new prosecutions, when it 
was my lot to meet with him, and hurry him 
off from his tormentors. 

When we arrived at Paris, the genfleman 
with the nose took his leave of me with many 
thanks—covering his face with his hands as 
well as he was able. 

Four months afterwards, I met him in the 
greatest distress, and destitute of employment. 
The good wife of the Banker was disgusted 
with his appearance, and feared that her off- 
spring might have cause to rue the day that 
her husband engaged a clerk with such an 
enormous nose. The Banker listened to her 
suggestions, and the persecuted man received 
his dismission. 





Boys and Girls. 
The annexed article from a Southern paper, 


though somewhat exaggerated, is yet worthy of at- 
tention. Girls and Boys are indeed rare—though 


the present age, seems designed to convert children 
into anything but what they should be. Look at 
their dress—and their ornaments—see the cape, 
bonnets, ringlete, &c., and then witness their para- 
ding through the streets to be the subject of re- 
mark and laughter. The tailors and dress makers 
are tasked to make young men and ladies of these 
little enes, and they are ushered into fashionable 
circles, before they are out of their teens. 

Now in our judgement, this is all wrong. Par- 
ents shovid remember, that their children have 
something besides bodies, to be decorated with fine 
clothes, and to be paraded sbout forshow. Yea— 
they have immortal minds that should be stored with 
knowledge, to make them useful.—They should be 
tought that the mind in the noblest oart of man— 
and instead of restraining their youthful desires for 
heathful exercise and recreation, let them have an 
opportunity in the open air to gather roses for their 
cheeks, vigor for their minds, and a good appetite 
for their dinner’s. Let them rise with the morning 
sun, and retire with its departure in the west—and 
let the body be carefully clad—but let the gew- 
gaws which minister to their vanity, and creates in 
them a disrelish for the noble pursuits of life, be 
banished forever. But we will aot detain our rea- 
ders longer fromthe graphic description, which in- 
duces our remarks.—C. WV. Y. Far 


Truth Arrayed in Merry Guise. 


BOYS. AND GIRLS. 
Where are they? What has become of the 
juvenilerace that used to make the welkin 
ring with their frolicksome laughter, the free, 
unrestrained sports, the merry, innocent pas- 
times of happy boyhood and girlhood? What 
has become of that beautiful race of fair hair- 
ed, rosy-cheeked, healthy, wholesome boys, 
and the warm radient sunshine of girlish fa- 
ces, with step as elastic and graceful as that 


where my taste for music frequently conduc-#of a wood-nymph, with a laugh sweeter than 


the music of singing birds, with all their nat- 
uralness, their unaffected ease, and the beau- 
tifal confidence which ia the proper heritance 
of early youth? 

Byron might well have sung in his day— 

“ Sweet is the laugh of girls.” 

Tt was heard then, and now in the ‘‘green 
lanes’’ of merry England, on the sunny _— 
of France, along the vine-clad hills of Ger- 
many and else where, these ‘‘celestial voi- 
ces” may be heard, but not in matter-of-fact 
America.—No; they are not here. During 
the Revolution it was not thus. When chil- 
dren had to choose a play-ground that was 
secure from shells and round shot, it was not 


*T wixt 
Upon the a's verge.” 

Our American boys are not well grown 
boys they are homunculi, as en 
say—miniature men dressed up en , with 
long-tailed coats, ur smart frock coats, gloves 
and canes, and too often brave in ci 








I neglected to cover my 
face with my mantle, and the lantern of a pas- 
serby, threw the light full on my unfortunate 
my hideous 
nose, and shuddered with disgust; and the 
ng, when I called at her mother’s 
lodging, I learned that she and her daugl.ter 
hed. left the city for the country, and were not 
expected to return for some months. I now 
prehended the full extent of my misfortune 
end resolved to quit the city of Rome, the 


some children are to be found. The education of| 


which the day of judgment 
up—the human heart. 

The girls! How many of them are allowe, 
to give forth the impulses of their generous 
sensitive natures! They, too, are little w,,. 
men. They too often do not kiss their man), 
brothers. much less are they carressed \,, 
them. They are little women, deep in the 
mysteries of the toilet. redolent of cosmetics 
Epsers versed in hemstitching and work, 

ace; their very dolls ‘have bustles, and the, 
poor things, with forms cast in a mold. of 
God’s own workmauship, whose every curve 
and every developement is beauty and Jove). 
ness must wear busiles too. Hardly do they 
darn their brother’s stocking, or hem his hand- 
kerchief, or delight in the handy-work of 
making his linens. 

When half grown they are serious, sober 
women. They dance and sing, and smile 
aod simper methodically. They walk on s:ilis 
or dance with evident constraint, and by-and- 
by we expect they will not dance at all. We 
expect soon to see the little beings, with eyes 
fixed alone on thelr neighbor’s deficiencies. 
Ah! how wrong to check the buoyancy, thy 
exhilaration, the jeyods outbreak of these 
young creatures, whether it be in romping, 
or running, or dancing, and whether the dan- 
cing be to the music of their own voices, of 
the piano, of the violen, or the harp, or the 
tabret, or of a German band, if providentially 
they might pick one up for love or money. 


alone wil! clear 











SECOND VOLUME 





or 
THE MAGNET. 

DEVOTED TO THE INVESTIGATION oF 
Human Puystotocy, embracing Cephology- 
Phrenology, Pathetology, Physiognomy, Psycho, 
logy. Neurology, Electricity, Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Light, Coloric, Life. 


BY LA ROY SUNDERLAND. 


T he design of this popular and interesting work, is 
the investigation of allithe laws which appertain to 
Haman Life, and which are conchened in the produc- 
tion of ihose states of the Mind, c Iled Somnamevuc- 
ism, Insanity, Dreaminc, Seconn-Sicur, 
Somnimpatuy, Trance, Crainvorance, and 
various other Mental Phenomina, which have, 
hitherto, remained shrouded in mystery. 

Its pages are enriched wah Essays aod Commv- 
NICATIONS, detniling Facts, illustrating the Science 
of CEPHOLOGY, which teaches the inrivEeNce 
and susCerTiBicities of the Haman Brain, and the 
method of controlling its separate organs by PATHE- 
ISM ; together with such information as may assist in 
the most successful app ication of this wonderful agent 
to Diagnosis—the Deliniatioa of Character—and the 
relies of human suffering. 

The Second Volame wil) be commenced in JUNE, 
1848, in large octavo form, and issued monthly, on 
the following 

TERMS. 

I. Two dollars in advance, will pay for ove eopy 
for the year; or sixteen copies of any owe namber. 

Il. For Six Dollars, fifty copies of any ove nem- 
ber; or fuur copies for one year. 

lil. For Ten Dollars. ninety copies of any one 
nomber; or seven copies fur one year. 

1V. For Fifteen Dollars, one hundredaad fifty co- 
pies ofany one number; or twelve copes for one year 

V. Two the trade, they will be put at Nine Dollars 
por handred, when one handred copies are ordered at 
ene time, with the cash in advance. 

IF Agents most state, distinctly, what the money 
sent is designed to pay for; whether for an entire vol- 
ume, or for so many single copies of one number 

As these terms are low, the Publisher cannot doubt 
but Agents will see the justice of giving special atten 
tion to what follows: 

tc All payments must be received by the Publish- 
er before exch namber is sent oot of the Office 

i7 All payments must be remitt d free of postage, 
and in Safety-fand money, or its equivalent, in this erty 

{p> Agents most give perticular instruction# as 
to the manner in they may wish each number lorward- 
ed 





** Every Editor whe shall give this Prospectas 
(including this paragraph) six insertions, shall receive 











‘Tue M.Gwyer fer one year, from Jane 1543, provi- 
ded the papers containing this notice be forwarded, 
marked,to** The.Vew York Card, New York City;” 
and provided, also, that these conditions be complied 
with before Jonuary, 1544. 
W. I. GOODS, 
Stanicy & Ciark have for sale at the 
Brick Store ic Winthrop,— Common end extra Soa- 
shong tea from 50 to 67 1-2 cents per lb. Young hy- 
son do from 50 to 87 1-2 cents. 
SUGARS. 
Brown, White, Double Refined & Havanat, common 
and Double Refined do. Cask and Box raisins, aod 
spices of all kiuds. 
Fish.—Cod, Pollock, Mackerel] No. 1, 
Tongues and Sounds, &e. cheap for cash. 
MOLASSES. 
is only to be seen to be approved. 
Feb. 8, 1843. 6 
Highly Important 
TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
BOMMER'’S NEW METHOD 
FOR MAKING VEGETABLE MANURE, 
BY FERMENTATION. 
: (Secured by Patent.) 

A NEW invention has been made, to prodece any 
£1 desirable quantity of MANURE in @ short time, 
either with or without cattle, as nutritious as stable 
manure, more lasting, and at very litle cost. 

All ligneous plants, Straw, Cornstalks, Weeds, Roots, 
Sea-Grass, and in fact every thing belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom, whether green, or dry, can be con- 
verted into manere 

This Manare is a composition of animal, mineral 
and vegetable substances, evidently designed by natere 
for the natriment of plants. The secret of the mven- 
tion is amply developed, and the process of manage- 
ment clearly described, in my Method, a copy of which 
is permanently conveyed to every purchaser for the use 
of bis own farm forever. 

The preparation is simple and easy, and by following 
the directions of my Method, tarmers may safely cx!- 

apon certain success. To facilitate the purchase 
of my Method, the price is fixed at the following ex- 
ceedingly moderate terms. For cleared land, not ex- 
ceeding one acre, $2,10; for more then one acre, 10 
cents to be added for every additional acre. 

Rev. ELI BARNETT, at Westville, New Haven, 
Conn., is my aaihorized General Ageat for New Eng- 
land, including Ccnnecticot, Massachasr tis, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Khode Isiand. 

I hereby give notice. that the pamphlets of my Meth- 
od are all signed by my own hand writing, and sealed, 
and can be obtained only from myself or my agents au- 
thorized for this purpose; and that every Method cir- 
calated or sold by auy other person | declare to be false 
and counterfeit. 

GEORGE BOMMER. 

The subscriber has been appointed fgent for tbe 
State of Maine, and is authorized to dispose of sights to 
those who wish te parchase according to the above stip- 
ulations. E. HOLMES, Winthrop. — 

Good and Cheap Bargains. 
HE Sabscribers having a large and general assort~ 

B ment of BROADCLOTHS, SATTINETS and 
Beaver Cloths, Prints, Mous de Lains, Sexony Cloths, 
Adrianople, Thibet, Silk and Gingham Shawls, Fiao- 
nels, Red, White, Greee and Yellow do. Roslyn and 
Carolina Plaid, Ribbons, Edging, Insertions, White 

and Brown Cambrics, Sheetings god Shistings, 


Table Cove 
Ginghams, Sil and Cotton Valves, Vv racen, Fig 2 
ay sg will sell the above with a various lot of 
too numereas to, mention—for the sake of the cash, 
Skee Pesan ane PP STANLEY & 








Wiothrop, Feb. 8, 1943.” 
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